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THE  FILIBUSTERS  OF  AMELIA  ISLAND 
By  Rufus  Kay  Wyllys 

University  of  California 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
the  Spanish  Empire  was  crumbling,  both  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  there  appeared  here  and  there  along 
the  southern  borders  of  the  United  States  a  type  of 
adventurer  known  to  us  as  “the  filibuster.”  His  place 
in  history  and  his  influence  on  the  peoples  and  countries 
where  his  deeds  were  known,  have  been  greatly  under¬ 
estimated  and  misunderstood,  even  as  his  origins  have 
remained  obscure.  The  tendency  has  been  to  class  all 
filibusters  together  and  to  differentiate  too  little  between 
the  original  “filibusters”  of  the  Spanish  Main,  the  pseudo¬ 
patriots  of  the  Spanish-American  wars  of  independence, 
and  the  typical  North  American  soldier  of  fortune  in 
the  days  of  “manifest  destiny.”  A  traditional  view  of 
the  second-named  class  has  been  that  they  were,  like 
their  later  imitators,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
half-a-dozen  European  countries,  with  expansionist  be¬ 
liefs  and  motives. 

This  latter  assumption  is  half-true.  The  filibusters 
of  West  Florida  in  1810,  and  of  East  Florida  in  1812- 
1813,  were  partly  urged  on  by  North  American  expan¬ 
sionists.  But  the  bulk  of  those  who  set  up  the  short¬ 
lived  “republics”  of  West  and  East  Florida  in  those  years 
were  mere  adventurers,  seeking  only  to  profit  by  the 
weakness  of  Spanish  authority  on  its  northern  colonial 
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frontier.  Such,  too,  surely,  were  those  “gentlemen  of 
fortune”  who  descended  upon  Amelia  Island  in  1817. 
They  had,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  technique  all  their  own, 
derived  from  countless  rebellious  and  revolutionary  states 
set  up  elsewhere  in  Spanish  America,  a  technique  which 
makes  colorful  almost  any  narrative  of  their  exploits, 
and  which  was  imitated  and  elaborated  upon  by  later 
filibustering  gentlemen.  But  they  were  none  the  less 
mere  adventurers,  working  for  the  most  part  under 
little  or  no  shadow  of  established  authority.  The  domi¬ 
nant  facts  about  them  are  that  their  activities  were  made 
possible  only  by  the  decline  of  Spain,  and  that  hence 
they  must  be  regarded  as  being  more  a  part  of  the 
Spanish-American  Revolution  than  as  North  American 
or  European  expansionists;  and  yet  that  their  conduct 
led  directly  to  our  acquisition  of  East  Florida. 

In  March,  1817,  there  was  passed  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  a  drastic  law  against  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  American  citizens  “in  any  warlike  measure  what¬ 
ever,  against  the  subjects,  citizens  or  property,  of  any 
prince,  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district  or  people,  with 
whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace.  .  .  .  ”^  Just  what 
motivated  this  is  uncertain,  though  we  may  suspect  the 
conduct  of  certain  Baltimore  gentlemen  of  the  day,  of 
whom  more  anon.  Perhaps,  also,  it  had  something  to 
do  with  the  fiasco  of  George  Mathews’  revolution  at 
Amelia  Island  in  1812-1813,  sanctioned  so  unwisely,  as  it 
seems,  by  President  Madison.  It  was  repealed  a  year 
later,  apparently  because  the  fair  province  of  East 
Florida  was  no  longer  a  tempting  prey  to  such  American 
adventurers  as  had  desired  it.*  At  any  rate,  it  appears 
to  have  had  the  effect  of  rather  discouraging  many 
American  citizens  from  emulating  Mathews,  and  of  leav¬ 
ing  East  Florida  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  enterprise. 

1.  United  Statee  Statutee  at  Large  (R.  Peters,  ed.,  Boston,  1846),  UI,  178, 
14  Concress,  2nd  session,  Statnte  II.  Ch.  ItUL 

2.  Repealed  by  Act  of  April  20,  1818,  ch.  88,  see.  12. 
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The  filibustering  law  of  1817  forms  one  part  of  the 
background  for  the  Amelia  Island  episode  of  that  year. 
Let  us  now  glance  at  the  situation  of  East  Florida  prov¬ 
ince,  and  particularly  of  the  vicinity  of  Fernandina  in 
the  spring  of  1817.  In  the  previous  year,  the  Spanish 
government  had,  by  pacific  measures,  finally  effected  a 
reconciliation  with  the  remnant  of  the  revolutionists  of 
1812-1813,  and  the  province  was  once  more  nominally  as 
well  as  actually  at  peace.  The  majority  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  American  or  British  planters  or  traders,  and 
nearly  all  the  white  population  was  settled  in  a  narrow 
strip  of  territory  east  of  the  St.  John’s  River  and  south 
of  the  St.  Mary’s.  South  of  old  St.  Augustine  there  was 
scarcely  a  white  settlement  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
peninsula,  and  none  worth  mentioning  on  the  Gulf  Ck)ast 
until  Pensacola  was  reached.  Hence,  for  our  present  pur¬ 
poses,  East  Florida  consisted  of  little  more  than  the  strip 
of  territory,  some  forty  miles  wide,  which  has  been  men¬ 
tioned,  between  the  St.  John’s,  the  St.  Mary’s,  and  St. 
Augustine.  This,i  again,  may  be  divided  into  the  settled 
region  around  St.  Augustine  and  that  around  the  town  of 
Fernandina  on  Amelia  Island,  though  politically  it  com¬ 
posed  three  districts,  administered  from  St.  Augustine.* 
As  in  the  days  of  the  revolution  of  1812-1813,  the  region 
was  fairly  thickly  populated,  and  peaceful,  defended  as 
it  was  by  the  barrier  of  the  St.  John’s  from  the  Alachua 
Seminole  nation  to  the  west.  Valuable  timber,  fertile 
soil,  and  a  mild  and  liberal,  if  somewhat  ineffectual  gov¬ 
ernment  whose  officials  were  none  too  scrupulous  in  the 
collection  of  customs  duties,  all  were  conducive  to  a 
relative  degree  of  prosperity.*  Yet  the  very  mildness 
of  the  Spanish  rule  gave  considerable  uneasiness,  it 
appears,  to  many  of  the  people,  some  of  whom  were 
willing,  at  the  slightest  hint  of  interest  on  the  part  of 

S.  NOes’  TUgxtttr,  (Baltimore,  1811-1849).  Xm.  189,  Moyead>er  15,  1817, 
qootiiiB  Nutitmal  lntMigmte»r;  C.  M.  Brevard,  Bittorg  «/  FUridm,  (>  Ddaad, 
Florida.  1984),  U,  48. 

4.  NUaa’  SaaitUr.  XIII.  190,  Novmabar  15,  1817.  Prokablr  the  whole 
white  itopnlation  of  the  diatriet  did  not  ezeeed  8,000. 
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the  United  States,  to  call  upon  their  northern  neighbors 
to  annex  East  Florida ;  while  others  professed  an  interest 
in  the  restoration  of  British  rule;  both  groups  alleging 
as  reasons  the  exposure  of  the  country  to  Indian  attacks.'^ 
Femandina,  a  mere  village,  stood  then  on  a  “neck  of 
land”  on  the  northwest  shore  of  Amelia  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Mary’s  River.  As  the  northernmost  out¬ 
post  of  Spain’s  power  in  Florida,  it  was  fairly  well  de¬ 
fended,  by  block  houses  and  a  small  fort,  commanding 
the  anchorage  called  Amelia  Harbor,  long  a  center  of 
smugglers,  privateers  and  pirates,  at  whose  activities  the 
Spanish  authorities  could  only  wink,  while  the  citizens  of 
Georgia  adjacent  to  the  island  were  probably  willing  to 
profit,  as  in  colonial  times,  from  the  smuggled  products 
of  these  gentry.  Motley  crews  of  many  nationalities 
brought  their  obscurely-gotten  goods  into  Amelia  Harbor, 
whence  they  could  easily  be  smuggled  into  United  States 
waters  and  sold  to  Baltimore,  Charleston,  or  Savannah 
merchants  of  easy  consciences.® 

Thus  Amelia  Island  prospered,  perhaps  more  rapidly 
than  did  the  rest  of  East  Florida  province,  and  its  pros¬ 
perity  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  closely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  United  States  citizens,  particularly  sundry 
gentlemen  in  Baltimore,  then  one  of  the  greatest  of 
American  ports.  Femandina,  of  course,  was  not  the  only 
entrepot  of  these  persons.  But  it  was  an  important  one. 
Small  wonder  that  its  possibilities  should  in  time  recom¬ 
mend  themselves  to  other  persons  as  being  capable  of 
development,  even  to  the  point  of  creating  a  center 
there  for  organized  piracy.’  This  explains  in  large 
degree  the  Amelia  Island  filibusters  of  1817. 

But  another  factor  remains  to  be  noted.  During  the 
War  of  1812,  various  merchants  of  Baltimore,  Charles- 

6.  MUca’  R»oi$ter,  XHI,  190. 

6.  Ibid.,  HoytmhtT  16,  1817 ;  E.  ChanninK,  BiHory  of  the  Unitod  State* 
(6T.,New  York.  1921),  V,  8SS-S84. 

7.  On  the  "pirata  of  Baltimore”  lee  John  Quincy  Adams,  Memoir*  (C.  F. 
Adams,  ed.,  12  ▼.,  Baltimore,  1877),  IV,  818-819,  616-616;  and  Luis  de  Onis, 
Memoir  upon  Negotiation*  beteoeen  Spain  and  the  United  State*,  ete.,  (tr.  by  T. 
Watkins,  Baltimore,  1821,  19-20,  181. 
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ton,  Norfolk  and  other  seaports  had  discovered  anew 
the  profits  of  privateering.  With  the  close  of  the 
struggle,  they  were  not  unnaturally  loath  to  see  these 
profits  vanish,  and  sought  means  to  continue  them. 
Spanish  America,  in  the  throes  of  revolution,  was  fuU 
of  half-legitimate  governments,  often  set  up  by  filibusters, 
and  nominally  competent  to  issue  letters  of  marque ;  and 
privateersmen  and  vessels  were  ready  to  their  hand  in 
such  ports  as  Baltimore.*  Thus  the  relation  between  the 
filibuster  and  the  privateersman  became  intimate,  and 
one  phase  of  the  Amelia  Island  episode  beautifully  illus¬ 
trates  it.  Adventurers  took  advantage  of  the  weakness 
of  Spain  and  of  the  ships  and  money  of  Baltimore,  to 
attempt  a  pirate  republic,  masquerading  under  more 
acceptable  names,  on  Amelia  Island.  It  is  clear,  there¬ 
fore,  that  these  filibusters  of  1817  must  be  regarded,  not 
as  Americans  ambitious  to  acquire  East  Florida  for 
patriotic  reasons,  but  as  adventurers  turned  loose  by 
the  events  of  the  Spanish-American  Revolution,  to  prey 
upon  the  domains  of  Spain;  and  although  some  of  them 
did  for  a  time  maintain  an  alliance  with  unscrupulous 
citizens  of  Baltimore  and  other  North  American  and 
perhaps  European  ports,  yet  they  must  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  Spanish-American  wars  of  independence. 

Sometime  early  in  February  of  1817  there  arrived 
in  Baltimore  an  adventurer  named  Sir  Gregor  Mac¬ 
Gregor,  a  Scotchman  of  supposedly  noble  rank.*  He 
had  for  some  years  essayed  his  fortune  in  the  confused 
wars  of  liberation  in  northern  South  America,  where  he 
had  met  with  varying  success,  had  married  a  relative 
of  Simon  Bolivar,  and  had  finally  left  Venezuela  in  dis¬ 
gust,  we  are  told,  at  the  tactics  employed  by  the  revolu¬ 
tionists  of  that  country.^*  Thereafter  he  seems  to 

8.  Channins,  BitUtry  of  tho  Unitod  Statos,  V.  884. 

8.  Nnei’  Rogimtor,  Xl,  428,  February  12.  1817;  Lee,  Dietiommry  of  Notional 
Biography,  XXXV,  96. 

10.  Anmiyinoas.  Nmrratioo  of  a  Voyaga  to  tho  Spamiak  Mam  ia  tha  Ship 
Two  Prienda.  tho  Oeeupation  of  Amalia  Idand  hy  MeGragor,  ote„  (London, 
1819).  86. 
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have  cruised  about  the  Gulf  and  Caribbean  in  his  own 
vessel,  seeking  employment  for  his  sword,  and  planning 
vague  conquests — at  any  rate  there  is  no  real  evidence 
that  he  was  constantly  under  the  authority  of  any  of  the 
Spanish-American  states,  though  he  was,  as  will  be 
shown,  not  unwilling  to  pose,  on  occasion,  as  their  knight- 
errant.^^ 

Of  his  conduct  in  Baltimore,  much  is  uncertain.  He 
is  said  to  have  indirectly  proposed  that  he  be  allowed 
to  set  the  Floridas  free  from  Spain  and  use  them  as  a 
base  from  which  to  effect  the  independence  of  the  rest 
of  Spanish  America,  after  which  he  would  use  his  in¬ 
fluence,  (probably  for  a  consideration),  to  bring  about 
the  union  of  the  Floridas  to  the  United  States.  This 
work,  he  thought,  might  best  be  accomplished  by  a 
“patriot”  force  under  his  orders,  so  as  to  relieve  the 
United  States  of  any  responsibility.  Merchants-adven- 
turers  of  Baltimore  were  urged  to  contribute  to  a  cause 
at  once  worthy  and  profitable — profitable  from  the  priva¬ 
teers  which  might  be  sent  out  against  Spanish  Com¬ 
merce.^*  He  was  evidently  not  relying  solely  upon  the 
sanction  and  support  of  Baltimore  friends,  for  at  the 
close  of  March  he  was  given  a  commission  by  certain 
persons  in  Philadelphia  who  styled  themselves  “deputies 
of  Free  America,  resident  in  the  United  States  of  the 
North,”  as  “general  of  brigade  in  the  service  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  New  Granada  and  Venezuela.”^* 
Armed  with  this  somewhat  vague  authority,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  financed  by  Baltimore  business  men,  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  collected  a  considerable  following  on  the 
wharves  of  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and  Savannah,  and  set 

11.  J.  B.  IiOdLcgr.  Pmn‘AwtTi«»ni$m :  lU  Befftnmitfl*  (New  York,  1920), 
186-186. 

18.  Slot*  Paptra  mmd  PMiek  Daeumanta  af  tha  Vnitad  Stmtaa  (T.  Wait, 
•d..  Booton,  1819).  XU.  890-891. 

18.  Ibid..  Xn,  421-422. 
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forth  upon  his  enterprise.^*  En  route,  many  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  deserted  him,  due,  it  is  said,  to  his  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  emancipating  the  East  Florida  negroes ;  and  he 
was  finally  forced  to  put  in  at  Savannah,  and  later  at 
Darien  on  the  Altamaha,  to  reorganize  his  forces.^* 
Meanwhile  an  advance  agent  had  gone  on  to  MacGreg¬ 
or’s  immediate  objective,  Amelia  Island,  and  by  propa¬ 
ganda  and  alarms  prepared  the  town  of  Fernandina  to 
make  but  a  feeble  resistance.^* 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  June,  1817,  Mac¬ 
Gregor’s  expedition,  on  board  his  own  schooner  and  some 
smaller  vessels,  came  past  the  shores  of  Cumberland 
Island  and  entered  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary’s.  Landing 
on  Amelia  Island,  some  ten  miles  from  the  town  of  Fer¬ 
nandina,  with  about  sixty  men,  MacGregor  and  his  lieu¬ 
tenant,  Colonel  Posey,  advanced  across  a  swamp  toward 
the  Spanish  block  houses  and  fort.  Don  Francisco  Morales, 
the  Spanish  commandant,  made  no  effectual  resistance, 
however,  and  the  town  and  fort  of  Fernandina  sur¬ 
rendered  almost  without  the  firing  of  a  shot.^’  Whether 
this  ready  submission  was  due  to  the  apathy  of  the  towns¬ 
people  (who  certainly  do  not  seem  to  have  rallied  to  sup¬ 
port  Morales  as  they  did  L6pez  in  1812) ,  or  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  weakness  of  the  garrsion  of  some  forty  men,  is  un¬ 
certain;  but  probably  the  people  of  Amelia  and  its 
vicinity  were  more  indifferent  to  changes  of  government 
than  they  had  been  five  years  before,  when  a  revolution 
had  so  devastated  their  lands  as  to  make  further  war¬ 
fare  highly  distasteful  to  them. 

14.  Sarrativ*  of  a  Vonago,  ote.,  op.  eit.,  86-86 :  J.  B.  Mdlaster,  Biotory 
of  tho  PoopU  of  tho  Unitod  Statoo  (8  N«w  York.  1896).  IV.  (1812-1821).  424. 
T)m  •nonimous  author  of  tha  Nomtime  sayi  that  MaeGrecor’a  wearlty  glvan  for 
tha  flnaaaial  aid  adranead  to  him  waa  80,060  aeraa  of  Plarida  laad. 

16.  Sorrmttoo  of  a  Vopmgo,  ote.,  86. 

16.  /bid..  87. 

17.  /bid..  87-88 ;  McMaater.  Biotory  of  the  People  of  the  United  Stotee,  op. 
eit..  IV.  484-486 ;  London  Tiaiaa.  Ansnat  29.  1817.  diapateh  from  Charlaaton.  datW 
Jn^  16,  1817.  See  the  artielaa  of  eapitnlatkm  in  Britiah  Stote  Popere,  (London. 
1886-).  IV.  (1816-1817).  814. 
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Once  in  control,  MacGregor  bent  all  his  energies 
to  raising  funds  and  forces  for  pursuing  the  campaign 
to  the  walls  of  St.  Augustine,  whose  governor,  Don 
Jos4  Coppinger,  was  already  informed  of  the  fall  of  Fer- 
nandina  by  the  released  garrison  of  that  town.^*  But  he 
found  time  to  organize  a  rude  form  of  government,  con¬ 
demn  and  sell  as  prizes  about  forty  negroes  captured 
at  Femandina,  as  well  as  others  that  were  brought  in 
later,  send  out  a  privateer  or  two,  and  create  the  neces¬ 
sary  “admiralty  court”  to  supplement  the  work  of  these 
vessels.^® 

The  inhabitants  of  Amelia  and  its  vicinity,  however, 
do  not  seem  to  have  welcomed  the  bold  Scotchman. 
Perhaps  this  was  due  in  part,  as  has  been  said,  to  the 
unhappy  experience  of  the  few  years  preceding;  but 
another  factor,  we  are  told,  was  the  personality  of  Gov- 
ernoi^  Coppinger  of  St.  Augustine,  who  appears  to  have 
won  the  affectionate  regard  of  the  people  of  East 
Florida.*®  MacGregor  made  all  possible  advances  to 
please  the  populace,  not  only  of  the  Spanish  province, 
but  of  the  adjacent  State  of  Georgia,  whose  friendship 
he  sought  to  enlist  by  solemnly  promising  that  all  fugi¬ 
tive  slaves  should  be  forbidden  asylum  in  the  territory 
held  by  the  filibusters.*^  Three  proclamations,  flamboy¬ 
ant  and  pompous,  addressed  to  his  followers  and  to  the 
citizens  of  Florida,  were  issued  during  the  first  few  days 
of  his  authority,  promising  security  of  life  and  property 
to  the  citizenry,  and  glory  to  his  soldiers.** 

By  way  of  financial  recruitment,  he  adopted  the  old 
device  of  issuing  scrip,  “made  payable  by  the  delivery  of 


18.  Narrative  of  a  Vonage,  etc.,  89. 

19.  NSC*’  Regieter,  Xn,  847,  July  26,  1817.  MacGresor  is  thus  described 
by  one  who  met  him  at  Femandina:  “He  appears  to  be  about  85  years  of  age: 
Us  height  is  about  6  feet  8  inches,  and  be  is  somewhat  inclined  to  corpuleney. 
His  wpearance  is  such,  that  to  meet  him  even  in  ordinary  life,  with  ordinary 
persons,  one  would  stUl  fancy  there  was  something  uncommon  about  him." 
(London  Timea,  August  SO,  1817). 

20.  Niles’  Regieter,  XII,  847,  July  26,  1817 ;  Narrative  of  a  Vogage,  etCu 


90. 


21.  Niles’  Regieter,  XH,  847,  July  26,  1817. 

22.  For  fun  text,  see  British  Stats  Papere,  IV,  814^17. 
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lands  in  Florida  to  the  holders  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents 
per  acre,  if  he  should  come  into  posession  of  it,  or  to  be 
paid  in  cash  with  interest;  on  which  he  is  said  to  have 
raised  upwards  of  200,000  dollars/’^*  He  is  also  said 
to  have  mortgaged  44,000  acres  of  land  in  East  Florida 
for  $220,000,  though  this  may  have  been  a  mere  rumor.*^ 
But  these  means,  the  clever  devices,  it  seems,  of  one 
Colonel  Irvin,  a  Vermonter  who  had  been  appointed 
treasurer  of  Amelia,  failed  to  satisfy  the  people  of 
Georgia  who  were  supplying  the  revolutionists  with  pro¬ 
visions.  Credit  fell  off,  and  soon  MacGregor  was  in 
desperate  financial  straits.*®  Perhaps  he  had  counted 
upon  the  arrival  of  prizes  brought  in  by  his  privateers, 
to  relieve  the  situation.  If  so,  they  came  in  too  late  to 
be  of  assistance  to  him,  although  one  prize,  “a  brig  laden 
with  sugar  and  coffee,  and  with  $26,000  in  specie,”  (prob¬ 
ably  a  French  vessel),  is  said  to  have  come  in  toward  the 
last  of  July,  and  to  have  been  released  after  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  part  of  her  cargo.** 

The  revolutionists  were  more  successful  in  defending 
their  position  at  Amelia,  than  in  carrying  out  the  project 
of  attacking  St.  Augustine.  A  Spanish  force,  composed 
chiefly  of  black  troops,  advanced  upon  Amelia  late  in 
July,  but  was  easily  repulsed  by  the  guns  of  MacGregor’s 
vessels  lying  in  the  harbor.  This  may  have  revived  the 
spirits  of  the  filibusters;  if  so,  however,  their  recovery 
was  brief,  for  conditions  went  from  bad  to  worse.  At 
sea  there  was,  as  has  been  said,  less  success.  The  first 
armed  vessel  sent  out  by  MacGregor,  to  cruise  off  the 
Mosquito  Coast,  was  overtaken  by  a  Spanish  ship  and 
her  crew  nearly  all  killed.*’ 

2S.  NOea’  lUgitUr,  XII,  876,  Ausnat  9,  1817. 

84.  London  riiwM.  September  15,  1817. 

25.  Narratiw*  of  a  Vopope,  ate.,  01-92. 

26.  Nilea’  RogUtor,  XU,  897,  Aosnat  16.  1817:  alao  /bid..  Xm.  28-29, 
September  6,  1817.  Moat  aeeounta  aKree  that  MacGresor’a  inabOity  to  move 
npon  St.  Ansnatine  at  once  waa  the  eauae  of  bia  ultimate  failure.  Hia  men  aoon 
rendered  tbemaelvea  obnozioua  to  the  people  of  the  vieinitp  of  Amelia,  and  many 
appealed  to  the  United  Statea  for  protection.  (London  Timee,  Auguat  29,  1817). 

27.  Numtioo  of  a  Voyope,  ate.,  98-95;  London  Ttmaa,  October  8,  1817. 
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Yet,  dazzled  by  the  extravagant  promises  of  the 
agents  of  MacGregor  and  his  Baltimore  associates,  a  few 
volunteers  did  come  to  join  his  standard.  From  the  north 
came  one  Ruggles  Hubbard,  erstwhile  sheriff  of  the  city 
and  county  of  New  York,  a  dissolute  petty  politician  who 
had  once  been  a  henchman  of  De  Witt  Clinton.**  Having 
brought  his  own  vessel  to  add  to  MacGregor’s  armament, 
he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  latter,  and  was  re¬ 
warded  with  the  somewhat  empty  title  of  “civil  gover¬ 
nor  of  Amelia,”  MacGregor  reserving  the  military  com¬ 
mand  to  himself.**  A  company  of  Scotch  and  English 
adventurers,  also,  arrived  in  the  ship  Two  Friends,  but 
were  too  late  to  do  much  save  quarrel  with  MacGregor’s 
successor.*®  These  additions  were  more  than  offset  by 
the  steady  desertions,  (perhaps  encouraged  by  the  Geor¬ 
gian  and  United  States  authorities),  and  by  the  end  of 
August  the  revolutionary  forces  were  reduced  to  less  than 
one  hundred  men.*^  Meanwhile,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province,  increasingly  disgusted  with  the  Amelia  govern¬ 
ment,  and  discontented  at  being  called  upon  to  defend 
St.  Augustine  while  leaving  their  homes  unprotected  from 
the  Indians,  became  decidedly  unfriendly  toward  Mac¬ 
Gregor  and  his  followers.** 

As  a  last  resort,  on  the  21st  of  August,  MacGregor 
issued  a  proclamation  by  which  “from  and  after  the  16th 
day  of  September  next  ensuing,”  the  entire  coast  of 
Florida  from  Amelia  to  the  Perdido  River,  was  declared 
to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.**  This  was  a  desperate 
measure,  inasmuch  as  the  filibusters  not  only  lacked  the 
means  to  enforce  such  a  blockade,  but  were  themselves 


28.  Niles’  Regigter,  XII,  S76,  August  9,  1817 :  D.  S.  Alexander,  Poitttcol 
Bittory  of  the  State  of  Nevi  York  (S  v.,  New  York,  1906),  I,  281,  284-286. 

29k  Narrative  of  a  Voyage,  ete.,  06-96. 

80.  See  Ibid.,  tor  a  full  account  of  these. 

81.  London  Timee,  October  18,  1817,  dispatch  dated  Savannah,  Ausust 
86,  1817. 

82.  /bid..  October  8,  1817. 

88.  Niles*  Regieter,  XIII,  47,  September  18,  1817 ;  Britiek  State  Papere, 
IV,  817,  contain  the  fnO  text  of  this  remarkable  proclamation,  which  was  doubt* 
Isas  modeled  after  the  common  “paper  blockades”  of  Europe  in  those  dars. 
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dependent  upon  the  free  commerce  entering  Amelia 
Harbor,  which  would  be  kept  away  by  the  proclamation. 
Probably  it  was  meant  to  be  tentative,  in  order  to  test 
the  endurance  of  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine.  At 
any  rate,  it  seems  to  have  been  only  the  prelude  to  a 
confession  of  failure. 

This  confession  was  not  long  in  appearing.  On  the  4th 
of  September,  two  of  MacGregor’s  officers.  Colonels  Posey 
and  Parker,  resigned;  and  two  days  later,  MacGregor 
himself,  after  a  bitter  quarrel  with  Hubbard,  set  sail 
from  Amelia  Island  in  his  own  vessel.*^  Ostensibly  his 
voyage  was  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  recruits  and 
funds  from  Baltimore  and  the  Bahamas.  His  reason  for 
resigning,  it  is  said,  was  the  fact  that  he  had  “been  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  company  which  was  to  supply  him  with 
means  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Florida.’’*®  Some  forty 
men,  mostly  Americans,  were  left  on  the  island  under 
the  command  of  Hubbard  and  Colonel  Irvin,  and  were 
presently  forced  to  beat  off  another  Spanish  attack.** 

MacGrgeor  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  secure  fur¬ 
ther  assistance  for  his  enterprise,  if,  indeed,  he  made 
any  serious  efforts  in  that  direction.  We  have  a  vague 
rumor  of  his  appearance  on  the  Potomac  in  search  of 
recruits,  but  there  seems  little  foundation  therefor.*'^ 
He  is  known,  however,  to  have  arrived  at  Nassau,  in  the 
Bahamas,  sometime  early  in  October.**  With  him  on  his 
arrival  there  was  a  gentleman  whose  name  has  often 
been  linked  with  that  of  the  Scotch  adventurer.  This 
was  Colonel  Woodbine,  long  famous  as  a  trouble-maker 
among  the  Florida  Indians.  Various  conjectures  have 


84.  NUea’  RegUUr,  XIII,  68.  September  IS,  1817 :  State  Papere  and  Pub- 
liek  Documente  of  the  United  Statee,  op.  eit.,  XII,  898.494. 

86.  London  Timee,  October  SO,  1817,  diapnteh  from  Charleston,  dated 
September  16,  1817. 

86.  NUea’  Regieter.  XIII,  78-79,  Septeaaber  87,  1817. 

87.  London  Tienee,  October  80,  1817. 

88.  Ibid.,  Norember  81,  1817 :  State  Papere  and  Pubtiek  Doeumenta,  op.  eiL, 
Xn,  894.  He  is  said  to  haye  planned  to  recruit  from  a  British  resiment  recently 
disbanded  there. 
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been  formed  as  to  the  purpose  of  their  alliance.  But  it 
appears  from  the  evidence  that  MacGregor,  in  spite  of 
the  persuasions  of  Woodbine  concerning  future  plans  in 
Florida,  at  Tampa  Bay,  was  of  two  minds  about  the 
matter,  vacillating  between  his  disgust  at  his  recent  ex¬ 
periences,  and  his  own  ambitions.  Finally,  late  in  De¬ 
cember,  he  seems  to  have  definitely  given  up  all  Floridian 
projects  (probably  as  a  result  of  certain  news  from 
Amelia  Island) ,  since  he  then  sailed  for  Liverx)ool,  plead¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  settling  his  financial  affairs  in 
England.** 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  MacGregor’s 
motives  and  means  of  support.  It  has  been  urged  that 
he  sought  merely  to  maintain  possession  of  Amelia  until 
enough  prizes  should  be  brought  in  to  repay  his  ex¬ 
penses.*®  He  seems  hardly  to  merit  such  an  accusation, 
however,  although  his  backers,  Scotch  merchants  in  Bal¬ 
timore  or  Edinburgh,  may  have  hoped  to  profit  by  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  goods  taken  in  such  prizes.  At 
least  such  is  the  charge,  further  developed  by  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  shrewd  Scots  planned  deliberately  to  de¬ 
sert  MacGregor  in  order  to  get  better  prices  on  such 
goods  from  the  needy  filibuster.*^  It  is  perhaps  more 
charitable  to  give  MacGregor  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
and  rate  him  as  rather  the  dupe  than  the  true  associate 
of  those  who  financed  him.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
not  likely  that  his  own  high-sounding  commissions  from 
half -imaginary  Spanish-American  goverments  were  more 
than  a  small  part  of  his  elaborate  personal  equipage. 
But  concerning  these,  more  later. 


S9.  Stat*  Papera  and  Publiek  Doeumantt,  XU,  892-S9S;  John  Quincy 
Adnnu,  Writinga  (W.  C.  Ford,  ed.,  7  t..  New  York,  1916),  V,  SOO-801,  Adama 
to  Richard  Ruah,  March  9,  1818. 

40.  London  Timaa.  September  26,  1817. 

41.  Ibid.,  September  22,  26,  1817.  It  waa  aaaerted  by  one  person  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  that  MacGreyor  was  an  agent  of 
Lord  Cochrane,  who  planned  to  form  a  union  with  him  and  move  against  tte 
Spanish  possessions  from  East  Florida  as  a  base.  But  this  conjecture  seems  to 
hare  no  corroborative  evidence,  though  not  far-fetched  in  itsdf.  See  Stata 
Papara  and  PaMie  Doeumanta,  Xll,  898-400. 
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Of  his  subsequent  rather  romantic  career,  little  can 
be  said  herein.  Two  years  later  he  won  brief  fame  by 
his  barren  capture  of  Porto  Bello,  on  the  Isthmus,  with 
an  expedition  gathered  in  Scotland  and  England,  an 
exploit  well  indicating  his  true  character,  that  of  a  free¬ 
booter  who  belonged  in  a  period  some  two  centuries  be¬ 
fore  his  time.^*  In  1821  we  find  him  promoting  a  self- 
created  kingdom  as  Cacique  of  Poyais,  on  the  Mosquito 
Coast,  a  project  which  lured  sundry  Scotchmen  to  a 
miserable  death  in  the  swamps  of  that  region,  but  which 
also  failed.^*  Finally,  he  seems  to  have  settled  down  in 
Venezuela  on  a  pension  from  the  goverment  of  that 
country,  and  to  have  died  a  peaceful  death  there.^^ 

Just  at  the  time  of  the  departure  of  MacGregor,  there 
arrived  at  Amelia  another  freebooter  of  a  perhaps  more 
questioned  character,  if  it  is  worthwhile  to  make  com¬ 
parisons  between  these  gentry,  half  patriots  and  half 
Brethren  of  the  Coast.  This  particular  specimen  was 
one  Luis  Aury,  who  commonly  dignified  himself  after 
the  manner  of  MacGregor  (and  with  doubtless  as  much 
right) ,  by  the  title  of  Commodore.  He  had,  we  are  told, 
been  originally  a  French  sailmaker,  and  then  a  sailor.**^ 
He  had  left  his  home  in  Santo  Domingo  in  1813,  to  join 
the  fortunes  of  the  revolutionists  of  New  Granada.^* 
Thence,  at  the  fall  of  Cartagena  in  1816,  he  had  gone  to 
Haiti  and  then  to  Galveston  Island,  on  the  Mexican  coast, 
and  participated  for  a  time  in  the  ill-fated  Mina  expe¬ 
dition,  maintaining  himself  for  a  while  at  Matagorda 


42.  Loekey,  Patt-Amerieanim:  itt  Beginning!,  op  eit„  187 :  Archivo 
General  de  la  Naeidn.  Mexico,  Hiatoria,  Operaeionea  de  Gnerra,  Notas  Diplo* 
niAtieaa.  1809-1820,  Tomo  I,  219,  Onia  to  Viceroy  Apodaca,  December  16.  1818 : 
Ibid.,  486,  Duque  de  San  Carloa  to  Apodaca.  October  2,  1818,  wamins  him  of 
MacGresor’i  expedition  forming. 

48.  Loekey,  Pan-Aaiericaaiem :  ite  Beginninga,  op.  eit.,  187 ;  see  the  quaint 
old  work  of  Thomas  Strangeways,  Sketch  oj  the  Moaguito  Shore,  (London,  1822), 
written  to  promote  this  enterprise.  Also,  A.  Hasbrouck,  “Gregor  McGregor  and 
the  Colonisation  of  Poyais,  between  1820  and  1824,”  Hiapanie  American  Hiatorical 
Beviere,  VII,  No.  4  (November.  1927),  488-460. 

44.  Lee,  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  XXXV,  96. 

46.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Memoira,  op.  cit.,  IV,  74-76,  April  6,  1818 ;  State  Papera 
and  Pnblick  Documenta,  op.  eit.,  XII,  898-400, 

46.  Adams,  Memoira,  IV,  74-76,  April  6,  1818. 
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Bay/’  From  this  point,  in  the  summer  of  1817,  he  sailed, 
in  a  stolen  Mina  vessel,  the  Mexico  Libre,  and  several 
prizes,  to  join  MacGregor  at  Amelia,  whether  or  not  at 
the  latter’s  invitation  is  uncertain/* 

He  arrived  at  Fernandina  with  a  mixed  crew,  largely 
negroes,  and  a  number  of  rich  prizes  picked  up  on  the 
way  from  the  Texas  coast.^*  On  his  arrival,  he  discovered 
that  Hubbard  had  been  chosen  “Governor  of  the  Florida 
Republic,”  in  the  absence  of  MacGregor.*®  Otherwise  the 
situation  had  not  greatly  changed,  indeed,  was  steadily 
growing  worse,  for  Hubbard  does  not  seem  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  even  the  moderate  executive  ability  of  MacGregor. 
The  governmental  arrangements  were  quickly  made, 
Aury  simply  assuming  the  office  of  military  and  naval 
commander  which  had  been  so  abruptly  vacated  by  the 
Scotchman,  and  agreeing  to  fulfill  th&  promises  of  Mac¬ 
Gregor  regarding  the  payment  of  the  latter’s  followers.  A 
council  of  eight  members  professed  to  act  as  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  to  which  Hubbard  and  Aury  were  supposedly  subor¬ 
dinate.  For  a  time,  prospects  seemed  brighter  for  the  lib¬ 
eration  of  the  Floridas,  at  least  in  a  military  and  naval 
sense,  due  to  the  increased  armament.  Several  vessels  were 
at  once  sent  out  as  privateers,  and  prizes  began  to  come 
in.®^  Proclamations  were  issued  reassuring  the  people  of 
the  countryside  as  to  the  protection  of  their  property  under 
the  Mexican  revolutionary  flag,  and  also  to  placate  the 
inhabitants  of  Georgia  by  the  prevention  of  fugitive 
slaves  escaping  across  the  border.®*  Already  bounties 

47.  Loekey,  Pan-Amerieaniam :  its  Beginnings,  188 ;  Gaillard  Hunt,  Life  in 
America  One  Hundred  Years  Ago,  (New  York,  1914),  168. 

48.  Aduns,  Memoirs,  IV,  74 ;  Narrative  of  a  Voyage,  etc,,  96. 

49.  London  Times,  October  80,  1817,  diipntch  from  Fernnndinn  Tin  Balti¬ 
more,  dated  September  19,  1817. 

60.  Ibid.,  October  80,  1817.  dispatch  from  Fernandina  Tia  Baltimore,  dated 
September  19,  1817. 

61.  Ibid.,  November  21,  1817,  dispatch  from  Fernandina,  dated  October  11, 

1817. 

62.  Ibid.,  October  80.  1817,  and  December  6,  1817. 
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had  been  offered  by  the  “legislature,”  of  Florida  lands 
to  persons  volunteering  in  the  filibuster  cause,  and  these 
were  now  renewed.®* 

But  now  more  dissension  arose.  When  MacGregor 
left,  most  of  the  remaining  adventurers  had  been  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  citizens.  Aury’s  men  were  for  the  most 
part  West  Indian  Frenchmen  and  negroes,  with  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  Spanish-Americans.  Between  these  two  elements, 
with  distinct  ideas  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise, 
conflict  was  sure  to  follow.  The  Americans  and  English¬ 
men  appear  to  have  clung  to  a  more  or  less  vague  original 
intention  of  liberating  East  Florida,  or,  as  was  probably 
the  case  with  the  Americans,  of  uniting  it  to  the  United 
States  after  profiting  by  privateering,  and  getting  i)os- 
session  of  desired  lands.  It  was  therefore  to  their  in¬ 
terest  to  push  the  project  of  taking  St.  Augustine.  Aury, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  made  no  move  against 
the  Spanish  capital,  but  contented  himself  with  raising 
the  Mexican  standard  and  sending  out  privateers,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  the  American  faction.*® 

Hostilities  between  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
soon  reached  the  point  of  blows.  Government  succeeded 
to.  government.**  Hubbard  and  Irvin  smarted  under  the 
humiliating  terms  laid  down  by  Aury  on  his  arrival,  by 
which  he  assumed  full  military  command  and  by  which 
the  “Florida  Republic”  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  conquest 


65.  Bountiea  were  as  foUows: 

**A  priyate,  for  6  months’  service  to  have 
A  private,  for  9  months’  service  to  have 
A  private,  for  12  months’  service  to  have 
Noo'.commissioned  officers,  for  6  months’ 
service,  to  have 

Enaiffns,  for  ditto 
Second  Lieutenanta,  for  ditto 
First  Lieutenants,  for  ditto 
Captains,  for  ditto 
Majors,  for  ditto 
Lieutenant-colonels,  for  ditto 
Colonels,  tor  ditto 
Bricadim-GeneralB,  for  ditto 
(London  Times.  Dccemher  11.  1817.)  ’The  table  is  civen  because  it  il¬ 
lustrates  tte  land-hunger  of  the  American  planter  and  frontiersman,  to  whom 
the  Amdia  council  was  trying  to  appeal. 

64.  London  Times,  December  5  and  It.  1817. 

66.  Ibid.,  December  6,  1817. 


820  acres  of  land. 
420  acres  of  land. 
800  acres  of  land. 

480  acres  of  land. 
1600  acres  of  land. 
2000  acres  ot  land. 
2600  acrea  of  land. 
8200  acres  of  land. 
4480  acres  of  land. 
6760  acres  of  land. 
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of  the  Mexican  republic — terms  which  became  the  more 
galling  when  it  was  discovered  that  Aury  lacked  the  funds 
the  make  good  his  promise  of  paying  MacGregor’s 
debts.®*  Furthermore,  the  presence  of  Aury’s  black 
troops  occasioned  alarm  among  the  whites  of  the  region, 
who  feared  they  might  unite  with  the  slaves  in  a  servile 
insurrection.®’  To  add  to  the  woes  of  Amelia  Island,  an 
epidemic  of  sickness  broke  out,  which  was  probably  due 
to  the  arrival  of  Aury’s  forces.  Whether  from  this,  or, 
as  was  charged,  from  “an  act  of  intemperance”  brought 
on  by  Aury’s  treatment  of  him.  Governor  Hubbard  died 
on  October  19th,  and  the  French  party  was  triumphant.®* 
Hubbard’s  successor  as  the  leader  of  the  Anglo-American 
group  was  Irvin,  who  appears  to  have  lacked  the  energy 
and  courage  to  resist  Aury.®*  The  latter  signalized  his 
triumph  by  two  flamboyant  proclamations  announcing 
the  return  of  tranquility  to  the  Island,  and  by  declaring 
martial  law  for  a  period  of  ten  days,  (November  5th  to 
15,  1817).** 

The  administration,  such  as  it  was,  seems  to  have 
been  thereafter  completely  dominated  by  Aury.  He  did  his 
best  to  preserve  some  sort  of  order,  and  at  least  the  forms 
of  republican  government.  But  even  so,  his  unruly  follow, 
ers  sometimes  got  out  of  hand,  as  was  the  case  when  one 
Febreno  and  some  associates  made  away  with  one  of  the 
vessels  in  the  harbor  and  put  to  sea  as  pirates.*’  Aury 
himself  appears  to  have  been  quite  illiterate,  his  proc¬ 
lamations  being  chiefly  composed  by  a  needy  Venezuelan 
gentleman,  one  Pedro  Gual,  who  had  come  with  him  from 
Texas,  and  who  later  rose  to  some  prominence  in  Spanish 

66.  Stat«  Paper*  and  Publiek  Doenmentt,  XI,  S61-S62;  Nilea'  Regitttr, 
Xm,  802.  January  80.  1818. 

67.  London  Timet,  December  18,  1817. 

68.  Nilee’  Regitter,  Xni,  176,  November  6,  1817 :  State  Paper*  and  Puh- 
liek  Doenmentt,  XI.  861,  General  Joiin  Melntoeb  to  Crawford,  October  80,  1817. 

69.  State  Paper*  and  Publiek  Doenmentt,  XI,  861. 

60.  London  Timet,  December  6.  1817,  quotins  Charleaton  paper* ;  James 
Parton,  Life  of  Andrem  Jaekeon,  (8  v.,  Boston,  1860),  II,  426n. 

61.  NUes’  Regitter,  Xni,  206-207,  November  22.  1817. 
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America.**  Gual  is  said  to  have  been  compelled  tO;  join 
Aury's  following  through  force  of  circumstaces,  and  in 
after  days  to  have  been  ashamed  of  his  complicity  there¬ 
in.**  Judging  by  the  fact  that  he  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes  in  the  election  of  a  legislature  for  the 
island  in  November,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
popular  of  the  followers  of  Aury,  at  any  rate  probably 
the  ablest.** 

The  privateering  activities  of  MacGregor,  and  more 
especially  of  Aury’s  followers,  led  to  serious  consequen¬ 
ces  for  the  men  of  Amelia  Island.  MacGregor  had  sent 
out  but  a  few  vessels,  with  letters  of  marque  nominally 
issued  by  him  under  his  commission  from  the  “supreme 
governments  of  Mexico  and  South  America.”**  These 
were  mostly  sent  out  late  in  his  period  of  authority, 
doubtless  because  he  lacked  funds  to  equip  them  earlier. 
Aury,  however,  was  more  ambitious  in  this  form  of  ac¬ 
tivity,  because,  if  he  lacked  funds,  he  at  least  possessed 
a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  ready  equipped  for  the 
purpose ;  and  perhaps  he  was  sometimes  not  sorry  to  get 
rid  of  some  of  his  half-wild  adherents  by  sending  them 
out  to  cruise  against  the  commerce  of  Spain.**  He  seems 
to  have  found  it  profitable  to  capture  slave  ships  and  to 
smuggle  their  cargoes  across  the  St.  Mary’s  into  Geor- 
gia.*’'  One  or  two  such  prizes  were  stopped  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St  Mary’s,  by  United  States  vessels,  but  others 
succeeded  in  reaching  Amelia  Harbor,  where,  we  are  told, 
“the  trade  in  flesh  was  brisk.”**  But  other  articles  of 
commerce  were  by  no  means  scorned.  According  to 

62.  3.  Q.  Adam*.  IV.  76.  April  6.  1818 ;  V.  494.  April  20.  1822 ; 

Loek«7,  Pm-AmtriemMiam ;  Urn  Btginmngt.  190.  819.  861. 

U.  Loekey.  Pa»-Am4rieanitmi  ita  Baginninga,  190;  J.  Q.  Adam*.  Mem- 
oira,  V.  60.  March  SO.  1820. 

M.  MUct'  Ragiatar,  XIII.  267.  December  20.  1817.  Gual  waa  one  at  the 
Soath  American  acenta  who  delirered  MacGrefor’a  commiaaion  to  him  In  Phil^' 
delphia.  Later  we  find  him  in  Aary*B  company.  It  ia.  therefore,  a  reasonable 
SQppoaitioB  that  he  waa  one  of  the  conneetinc  linka  between  thme  worthiea. 

66.  State  Papara  and  Publiek  Doeumanta,  XL  t96>897. 

66.  SaaraUaa  of  a  Voyage,  ate.,  90. 

67.  NUea’  Ragiatar,  XIII.  220.  Noeember  29.  1817 :  London  Timaa,  Decern, 
her  20.  1817:  State  Papara  and  PubUek  Doenaaonta,  XI.  880.482. 

68.  Niles’  Ragiatar.  XIII.  296.  December  27.  1817;  State  Papara  and  Puk- 
lick  Doenmonta,  XI,  880.482. 
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Lloyd’s  agents  in  Savannah,  the  damage  done  to  Spanish 
commerce  was  tremendous ;  and  within  the  period  of  two 
months  there  were  sold  at  Amelia  Island  “prize  goods, 
sugar,  coffee,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  500,000  dollars.”** 
Because  the  men  of  Amelia  were  of  so  many  nationali> 
ties,  which  they  could  change  at  will,  and  because  the 
local  United  States  authorities  had  no  definite  instruc¬ 
tions  concerning  them,  smuggling  was  a  very  simple 
affair,  being  carried  on  in  small  boats  across  the  St. 
Mary’s  River  and  Cumberland  Sound,  usually  the  slaves 
being  compelled  to  row  themselves  to  illicit  Georgia 
markets.’® 

Meanwhile,  opinion  in  the  United  States  was  steadily 
going  against  Aury.  Particularly  in  government  circles 
was  this  the  case,  for  there  it  seems  to  have  been  felt 
that  not  only  was  Aury’s  smuggling  becoming  too  bold, 
but  that  his  followers’  lack  of  discrimination  as  to  the 
nationalities  of  the  vessels  then  encountered,  might  lead 
to  international  difficulties.’^  Hence  it  was,  that  on  Oc¬ 
tober  26  and  30th,  1817,  President  Monroe  inquired  of 
his  Cabinet  as  to  the  expediency  of  breaking  up  the 
Amelia  Island  and  Galveston  establishments,  “it  being 
evident  that  they  were  made  for  smuggling,  if  not  for 
piratical  purposes.”’*  The  press,  too,  began  to  take  note 
of  the  Florida  situation.  One  Baltimore  journal,  notably, 
while  it  significantly  praised  MacGregor’s  motives  and 
conduct,  roundly  condemned  the  not  dissimilar  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Aury,  and  called  upon  the  government  to  inter¬ 
vene.’*  Opinion  in  the  South  seems  generally  to  have 
expected  the  intervention  and  seizure  of  East  Florida  by 
the  United  States.  A  Congressional  committee,  headed 


69.  London  Timam,  January  10,  1818,  dispatch  dated  Novmober  80,  1817. 
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by  Henry  Middleton  of  South  Carolina,  was  ordered  to 
investigate  the  Amelia  Island  establishment,  but  its  re¬ 
port  was  not  published  until  January  of  1818,  after  the 
chief  actors  in  the  little  drama  of  Amelia  had  passed 
from  the  scene.  Its  chief  result  was  to  justify  the  United 
States  occupation  under  the  secret  law  of  1811,  which 
had  authorized  the  President  to  seize  East  Florida  in 
case  it  should  appear  to  be  about  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  any  foreign  power ;  which,  by  Aury’s  own  act  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  Mexican  flag,  had,  it  was  held,  come  to  be  the 
case.'^^  President  Monroe,  with  his  characteristic  caution, 
was  slow  to  move  in  the  matter,  however,  and  it  was  not 
until  December  of  1817  that  he  was  fully  prepared  to  take 
definite  action ;  having,  it  would  seem,  waited  until  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  Amelia  filibusters  should  have  been  fully  dis¬ 
avowed  by  the  revolutionary  governments  of  Spanish 
America,  and  to  make  sure  of  the  approval  of  France  and 
Great  Britain.’'*^  There  seems  to  have  been  little  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  President’s  policy  in  Congress,  and  soon  prei>- 
arations  were  under  way  to  occupy  East  Florida. 

In  accordance  with  orders  from  the  War  Department, 
a  movement  of  United  States  forces  took  place  toward  the 
Florida  frontier  late  in  November  of  1817.  From  George 
Graham,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  came  orders  to 
Major  James  Bankhead,  at  Charleston,  to  proceed  at 
once  with  his  command  to  Point  Petre,  the  historic  old 
military  post  on  the  St.  Mary’s  River,  just  below  the 
town  of  St.  Mary’s,  there  to  await  the  coming  of  other 
troops  from  North  Carolina,  and  the  expected  naval 

74.  Stat0  Paptra  ami  PtMiek  DoewmatUa,  XI.  S89.S94,  MhUDeton  Report. 
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Baasia  stands  aloof. **  (Monroe.  Writlmga,  ep.  VI,  47.  Monroe  to  Jefferson. 
December  26,  1817). 
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support.'^’  Bankhead  was  intructed,  pursuant  to  the 
wishes  of  the  president,  to  take  temporary  possession  of 
Amelia  Island  and  break  up  the  establishment  there,  if 
possible  “without  the  effusion  of  blood.”’''  With  the  mili¬ 
tary  forces  was  to  co-operate  a  naval  detachment.  Already 
for  some  months  the  United  States  brig  Saranac,  and 
one  or  two  srunboats,  had  been  stationed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Mary’s  to  prevent  smuggling  and  slave-running 
from  Amelia  Island  into  Georgia.''*  And  now  Com¬ 
mander  J.  D.  Henley  was  sent  to  the  river-mouth  in 
charge  of  the  ship  John  Adams,  the  brigs  Enterprize  and 
Prometheus,  and  the  schooner  Lynx,  to  join  the  Saranac 
and  the  gunboats,  with  orders  similar  to  those  given 
Bankhead.''*  All  these  preparations,  be  it  understood, 
were  simply  preliminary  to,  and  part  of,  the  general 
occupation  of  the  Floridas  in  the  following  year,  though 
perhaps  they  were  not  recognized  as  such  at  the  time  by 
the  general  public. 

Aury  naturally  took  alarm  at  these  warlike  move¬ 
ments  in  his  neighborhood.  He  seems  to  have  felt  the 
need  of  some  justification  of  his  conduct  at  Galveston  and 
Amelia,  for  on  December  12th,  apparently  in  reply  to 
Monroe’s  message  to  Congress  of  the  5th  of  that  month, 
he  addressed  the  “assembly”  at  Femandina,  giving  a 
review  of  all  his  proceedings  since  leaving  Cartagena, 
and  explaining  his  high  motives  in  coming  to  Amelia 
Island.**  But  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  this  state¬ 
ment,  even  if  it  got  beyond  the  limits  of  Aury’s  authority 
and  into  the  United  States,  was  ignored  until  much  later, 
and  preparations  went  on  for  the  suppression  of  the  fili- 

7(.  State  Paper*  *nd  Publiek  DeemiMnte.  XI.  402,  Graham  to  Commandant 
a*  Chariraton,  Jalj  11,  1817 :  Graham  to  Maior  Bankhaad  at  CharUaton,  Norombar 
11.  1817. 

77.  /ML.  4M,  Graham  to  Bankhaad.  Norember  It,  1817. 

78.  /bid..  408,  Crowninohiald  to  Blton,  Commander  of  tba  Soroaoe,  July 
18.  1817. 
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busters.  Probably  the  effect  of  Aury’s  speech  would  have 
been  spoiled  by  the  activities  of  his  privateers.  And 
perhaps  he  was  not  unwilling  to  give  up  the  island  and 
rid  himself  of  the  bickerings  of  the  embattled  factions 
thereon.  At  any  rate,  he  is  supposed  to  have  made  con¬ 
siderable  profit  from  the  enterprise,  which  would  serve 
him  in  other  projects  elsewhere,  in  less  closely-watched 
localities. 

On  the  22nd  of  December,  Henley  and  Bankhead 
addressed  a  joint  note  to  Commodore  Aury,  informing 
him  that  they  proposed  to  occupy  Amelia  Island  with 
their  own  forces,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  “convenient” 
for  Aury’s  troops  to  evacuate  Fernandina.  They  offered 
to  allow  him  to  depart  with  all  his  forces  and  such  prop¬ 
erty  as  belonged  to  them.  If  he  refused  this  offer,  the 
consequences  were  to  rest  with  him.*^ 

Aury’s  reply  of  the  same  date/  was  naive,  and  of  the 
nature  that  might  be  expected,  considering  that  he  de¬ 
sired  more  time  in  which  to  realize  upon  his  properties 
at  Fernandina  and  the  produce  of  his  privateers.  He 
informed  the  commanders  that  he  had  submitted  their 
communication  to  the  “representatives  of  the  republic” 
for  their  consideration;  but  at  the  same  time  he  earn¬ 
estly  assured  his  correspondents  “that  no  opposition  will 
be  made  to  surrender  the  island  of  Amelia,”  an  assurance 
that  well  indicated  the  real  seat  of  power  on  Amelia 
Island.**  Furthermore,  he  immediately  sent  a  protest 
which  he  asked  the  commanders  to  forward  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  hoping,  no  doubt,  thereby  to  increase  the  delay.  This 
protest  is  worth  quoting,  inasmuch,  as  can  be  seen,  it 
contains  a  grain  or  two  of  truth  :*• 

“Head-quarters,  Fernandina,  Dec.  22,  1817. 

“Gentlemen, — ^I  have  received  your  official  letter  of 
this  day,  by  which,  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the 

81.  Stat€  Paper*  and  Publiek  DoenmanU,  XI.  *97-898. 
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United  States,  you  summon  us  to  evacuate  this  place, 
with  the  troops  under  my  command,  as  soon  as  it  will 
be  convenient,  as  possession  thereof  is  to  be  taken  by  the 
forces  under  your  command,  under  certain  conditions 
specified  in  your  said  letter. 

“Neither  this  republic,  that  of  Mexico,  nor  any  other 
of  South  America,  being:  at  war  with  the  United  States, 
obliges  me  to  state  to  you,  that  the  contents  of  your  let¬ 
ter  greatly  surprised  this  Government  and  the  people  of 
this  State.  You  have,  nevertheless,  intimated,  that  in 
case  of  our  acquiescence  in  your  demand,  we  shall  be 
permitted  to  evacuate  this  island,  which  neither  is,  nor 
ever  has  been,  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

“Allow  me  to  observe  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  from  the 
moment  we  took  Fernandina,  by  the  force  of  our  arms, 
we  entered  into  the  full  possession  of  all  the  rights  apper¬ 
taining  to  our  enemy,  and  to  this  day  we  have  supported 
these  rights,  at  the  risk  of  our  lives  and  fortunes. 

“The  boundaries  between  the  Floridas  and  the  United 
States  having  been  fairly  settled  on  the  27th  October, 
1795,  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  ascertain  your  authority  to 
interfere  in  our  internal  concerns. 

“Our  surprise  increases  when  we  reflect,  that  your 
communication  comes  as  authorized  by  the  Government 
of  a  people  who,  in  this  respect,  glory  in  the  rights  of 
nations,  whether  great  or  small,  and  who,  no  doubt,  sym¬ 
pathize  with  their  southern  brethren  in  the  struggle  for 
liberty  and  independence  in  which  they  are  engaged,  as 
were  the  United  States  40  years  ago. 

“On  the  other  hand,  you  promise  to  hold  sacred  such 
of  our  property  as  unquestionably  belongs  to  our  citizens. 
Who  is  to  be  the  judge  in  that  case?  The  United  States? 
They  can  by  no  means  claim  any  kind  of  jurisdiction 
from  the  source  of  the  river  St.  Mary’s  down  to  the 
ocean,  on  this  side  the  center  of  the  channel.  We  enter¬ 
tain  too  much  veneration  to  believe  for  a  single  moment 
that  you  (supposed  already  in  possession  of  this  island. 
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which  has  never  been  ceded  by  the  King  of  Spain,  or  by 
its  inhabitants,  to  the  United  States)  can  bring  with  you 
a  competent  tribunal  to  decide  upon  this  question.  The 
only  law  you  can  adduce  in  your  behalf  is  that  of  force, 
which  always  is  repugnant  to  a  republican  Government, 
and  to  the  principles  of  a  just  and  impartial  nature.  The 
same  observation  may  be  applied  to  your  interference  for 
the  property  of  the  inhabitants,  which  we  have  always 
respected  and  considered  as  sacred. 

“You  order  us,  also,  as  if  we  were  subjects  of  your 
Government,  to  leave  behind,  when  Fernandina  is  evacu¬ 
ated,  all  the  public  property  that  was  found  at  its  sur¬ 
render.  This  demand  is  directly  contrary  to  the  public 
rights,  by  which  public  property  captured  from  the  enemy 
is  avowedly  that  of  the  captors,  when  not  otherwise  stip¬ 
ulated.  Are  you  acting  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain 
or  of  his  allies?  As  we  consider  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  be  unquestionably  the  only  free  people  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  we  cannot  admit  that  you  have 
already  arrived  to  such  a  point  of  degradation.  Other¬ 
wise,  your  demand  is  inadmissible  and  unjustifiable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world;  and  if  we  must  submit  to  it,  all 
the  blame  rests  with  you. 

“Permit  me,  therefore,  gentlemen,  to  request  you  to 
lay  before  the  President  of  the  United  States  these  re¬ 
marks,  in  order  that  a  matter  of  so  serious  tendency  may 
be  duly  considered.  We  have  read  his  Excellency’s  mes¬ 
sage  at  the  opening  of  Congress  with  the  utmost  concern, 
and  have  concluded  that  the  political  situation  of  this 
Republic  has  been  greatly  misrepresented  in  the  United 
States,  through  the  intrigues  of  our  enemies.  We  have 
certainly  a  right  to  be  heard ;  for  which  purpose,  I  shall 
have  the  honor  of  forwarding  to  your  Government  the 
necessary  documents.  If  you  are  not  disposed  to  let  the 
thing  remain  in  statu  quo,  until  the  President’s  further 
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determination  be  known,  I  am  authorized  to  assure  you 
that  we  respect  and  esteem  too  highly  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  carry  matters  to  extremities. 

“I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  with  the  highest  con¬ 
sideration,  Gentlemen,  yours,  etc. 

(Signed)  “AURY.” 

But  this  eloquence  had  small  effect  upon  the  United 
States  commanders.  Their  reply  next  day  was  curt  and 
to  the  point,  loftily  dismissing  the  arguments  of  Aury, 
and  informing  him  of  their  intention  to  occupy  Amelia 
Island  that  same  day.**  Aury  sent  a  hasty  notice  to 
them,  that  he  was  ready  to  surrender  the  post  of  Fer- 
nandina  peaceably,  at  their  summons.*®  Thus  the  dream 
of  a  Florida  republic  was  quietly  relinquished. 

On  the  23rd,  250  United  States  troops  crossed  the 
river  from  Point  Petre  and  took  possession  of  Fernandi- 
na,  without  the  slightest  hint  of  resistance.**  Once  this  was 
accomplished,  Aury’s  protest  was  permitted  to  go  forth 
to  Washington  by  packet-boat,  though  the  United  States 
commanders  promptly  sent  in  their  own  reports  at  the 
same  time.*’  Aury’s  black  troops  were  at  once  embarked 
on  the  vessels  in  the  harbor,  but  he  was  given  a  few 
days  in  which  to  complete  preparations  for  withdrawal.** 
Though  the  negroes  were  thus  carefully  guarded,  the 
American  citizens  who  had  been  living  under  Aury’s 
rule  seem  to  have  given  Henley  and  Bankhead  consid¬ 
erable  uneasiness,  due  to  the  difficulty  of  settling  prop¬ 
erty  claims  after  the  two  confused  regimes  which  had 
prevailed  on  the  island.** 

Early  in  January  Aury  at  length  set  sail.  Of  his  sub¬ 
sequent  career,  much  is  obscure.  He  seems  to  have  given 

84.  State  Paper*  and  PrMiek  Document*,  XI,  40<M01. 

85.  Ibid.,  401. 

86.  London  Time*,  February  8,  1818. 

87.  Ibid.,  State  Paper*  and  Publiek  Document*,  XI,  404.405,  Bankhead  to 
Graham,  December  24,  1817 ;  408.409,  Henley  to  Crowninsbield,  December  24,  1817, 
offlcial  leporta. 

88.  Ibid.,  404.405,  Bankhead  to  Graham,  December  24,  1817. 

89.  Ibid.,  409.410,  Henley  to  Crowninsbield,  December  SO,  1817. 
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the  Spanish  colonial  authorities  some  apprehension  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  departure  from  Amelia,  when  he  was 
still  nominally  in  the  service  of  the  Mexican  revolutionary 
government.  There  were  vague  rumors  in  vice-regal 
circles  in  New  Spain,  of  his  projected  descent  upon  Cuba, 
after  leaving  the  Florida  coast.  Other  rumors  were  to 
the  effect  that)  he  planned  to  revolutionize  the  island  of 
Margarita,  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela;  and  still  others, 
which  seem  to  have  had  some  foundation  in  fact,  were 
concerned  with  his  expected  return  to  Galveston  or  some 
adjacent  point  on  the  Texan  coast.*®  He  seems  to  have  been 
employed  for  some  years  in  the  service  of  Colombia,  after 
which  he  is  said  to  have  settled  down  for  a  time  at  New 
Orleans;  and  when  last  we  hear  of  him  he  was  living 
at  Havana,  in  1845.**  Whatever  may  have  been  his  real 
motives  in  succeeding  to  MacGregor  at  Amelia,  he  can 
at  least  be  credited  with  a  more  sincere  and  open  conduct 
than  that  of  the  Scotchman,  if  that  be  a  virtue  in  a  free¬ 
booter.  Probably  he  had  no  real  intention  of  freeing  the 
Floridas,  or  at  least  frankly  recognized  his  own  inability 
to  do  so.  He  seems  to  have  been  even  more  hampered 
by  the  Americans  at  Amelia  than  was  MacGregor,  and 
to  have  shown  less  patience  with  them,  ae  was  natural, 
since  he  received  no  backing  from  any  interests  in  the 
United  States.  No  doubt,  if  the  situation  be  analyzed 
more  fully  than  is  possible  herein,  it  will  be  found  that 
Aury  was  in  no  degree  worse  than  MacGregor,  though 
he  is  usually  considered  to  have  been  less  scrupulous. 

For  a  time,  Monroe  and  his  Cabinet  seem  to  have 
been  in  doubt  as  to  what  to  do  with  Amelia  Island  and 
Femandina,  for  the  rest  of  Florida  was  not  yet  taken. 
But  as  the  United  States  forces  under  Jackson  and  Gaines 


90.  Arehivo  General  de  la  NaeMn,  Mexico,  Hiatoria,  Operocionec  da  Guerra. 
Notas  Diplomitieas.  1809-1820,  Tomo  I,  810-Sll,  CienfueKos  to  Apodaea,  Habana. 
April  2,  1818;  Tnaurraceidn,  1810-1818,  Tomo  162,  f.  246,  Fdipe  Fatio  (Spaniah 
eonaol  in  New  Orleans),  to  Apodaea,  New  Orleau,  March  29,  1818. 

91.  Locker,  Pmn-Amarieaniamz  itt  Beginnmga,  188:  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft, 
Bittory  of  tho  Ifortk  Hexieon  States  ond  Tesoe,  (2  San  Francisco,  1889), 
XL  S9n. 
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advanced  into  and  occupied  the  rest  of  the  province,  their 
misgivings  vanished.**  Then  the  question  of  Amelia 
Island  merged  with  that  of  the  Floridas  in  general,  and 
the  filibusters  were  forgotten.  They  had  served  their 
purpose,  for  just  as  the  border  filibuster  troubles  in  West 
Florida  in  1810  and  the  Indian  raids  of  1817-1818  gave 
pretexts  to  President  Madison  and  Andrew  Jackson,  re¬ 
spectively,  so  on  the  eastern  frontier  the  filibusters  and 
privateers  of  Amelia  Island  furnished  grounds  for  for¬ 
cible  intervention  in  this  outlying  province  of  old  Spain. 

We  now  come  to  the  much  disputed  question  of  the 
authority,  if  any,  back  of  the  filibusters  of  Fernandina. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  MacGregor’s  financial  backers 
are  too  obscure  to  be  named  with  any  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty.  They  were  probably  either  Baltimore  or  Scotch 
merchants,  perhaps  both.  But  the  question  of  his  official 
authority  is  another  matter.  On  the  face  of  it,  he  seems 
to  have  been  given  his  commission  for  the  Florida  expe¬ 
dition  by  the  revolutionary  authorities  of  the  South 
American  colonies,  acting  through  their  shadowy  agents. 
Lino  de  Clemente  and  Pedro  Gual,  who  met  MacGregor 
in  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose.**  But  one  may  well 
inquire,  what  right  and  legal  powers  had  these  roving 
agents,  one  of  whom  was  only  an  adventurer  himself,  to 
delegate  the  full  authority  from  their  half -existent  revo¬ 
lutionary  governments  to  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  fortune? 
As  John  Quincy  Adams  shrewdly  indicated,  there  were 
altogether  too  many  grants  of  such  commissions  by  half- 
responsible  persons  residing  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  manner  and  number  in  which  expeditions  were  fitted 
out  in  United  States  ports  under  these  commissions, 

92.  J.  Q.  Admmi,  Memoirt,  IV,  86.46,  January  6-7,  1818 ;  IV,  88-89,  Janu¬ 
ary  11-12,  1818;  IV.  42-48,  January  14-19,  1818;  IV,  91-92,  May  18,  1818. 

98.  Stat«  Papera  and  Publiek  Doeumentt,  XU,  421-422;  Britiak  Stata  Pa- 
pan,  IV,  789. 
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rendered  their  character  very  questionable.**  The  fact, 
also,  that  MacGregor  maintained  an  agent  to  observe 
British  diplomatic  opinion  of  his  enterprise,  shows  that 
he  cared  not  too  greatly  about  his  South  American  su¬ 
periors.*®  The  very  revelations  of  this  same  agent,  one 
Thornton,  seem  to  show,  further,  that  MacGregor  had 
his  own  private  interest  primarily  at  heart.** 

As  for  Aury,  the  case  is  somewhat  the  reverse  of 
that  of  MacGregor,  in  that  while  he  appears  to  have 
had  no  private  backing  at  all,  yet  his  official  position  was 
rather  stronger.  He  had  had  an  active  and  not  dishon¬ 
orable  career  in  the  service  of  the  revolutionary  govern¬ 
ments  of  New  Granada  and  Mexico,  and,  indeed,  came 
to  Florida  direct  from  a  field  of  action  on  the  Texan 
coast,  where  some  of  his  conduct,  it  is  true,  was  open 
to  question.*’  There  seems  little  reason  to  believe -that 
Aury  himself  was  essentially  less  “respectable”  than 
MacGregor,  as  has  been  charged ;  or  even  that  he  had  less 
authority  to  seize  Amelia  Island.** 

It  is  idle  to  compare  the  two  on  moral  grounds,  but 
not  unprofitable  to  note  differences  in  their  best  vague 
authority.  Aury  had  nothing,  apparently,  but  a  roving 
commission  issued  him  by  Don  Jose  Manuel  Herrera,  the 
would-be  minister  to  the  United  States  from  the  Mexican 


94.  "There  ia  finally  in  South  America,  neither  unity  of  eourae  nor  unity 
of  effort,  as  there  was  in  our  Revolution.  Neither  was  our  Revolution  disKraeed 
by  that  bueeaneerinB  and  piratical  spirit  which  has  lately  appeared  amons  the 
South  Americans,  not  of  their  own  Browth.  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say  chiefiy  from 
the  continuation  of  their  intercourse  with  us.  Their  privateers  have  been  for  the 
most  part  fitted  out  and  ofllcered  in  our  ports,  and  manned  from  the  sweepinBS  of 
our  streets.  It  was  more  effectually  to  orBanize  and  promote  their  patriotic  sys¬ 
tem  that  the  expeditions  to  Galveston  and  Amelia  Island  were  carried  into  effect, 
and  that  the  successive  BsnBS  ot  desperadoes,  Scotch,  French.  Creole,  and  North 
Americana,  .  .  .  have  been  constitutinB  the  republic  of  the  Floridas.  Yet 
such  is  the  propensity  of  our  i>eople  to  sympathize  with  the  South  Americans, 
that  no  feeble  exertion  is  now  makinB  to  rouse  a  party  in  this  country  aBainst  the 
Bovernment  of  the  Union,  and  aBainst  the  President,  for  havinB  issued  orders  to 
put  down  this  host  of  freebooters  at  our  doors.”  (J.  Q.  Adams,  Writingt,  Ford 
ed..  VI,  282-288,  Adams  to  A.  H.  Everett,  WashinBton.  December  29.  1817.) 

96.  J,  Q.  Adams,  fifsmotrs,  C.  F.  Adams,  ed..  IV,  60-65,  February  7.  1818. 

96.  Ibid.  AceordinB  to  Thornton,  HacGreBor  proposed  to  sell  East  Florida 
to  the  United  States  for  $1,600,000. 

97.  See  his  commission,  which  Bives  his  record,  in  Stats  Papers  and  Pub- 
liek  DoeumtnU,  XII,  424-426.  It  is  amonB  the  documents  sent  to  WashinBton  by 
Aury  throuBh  Pedro  Gual,  after  the  former’s  departure  from  Amelia  Island. 

98.  Sec  London  Timss,  January  17.  1818;  Gaillard  Hunt,  Lift  in  Amtriea 
One  Hundrtd  Fears  Ago,  op.  eit.,  16S-164,  for  adverM  opinions  of  Aury. 
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revolutionary  congress.  Herrera,  it  seems,  corresponded 
with  Aury  from  New  Orleans,  commissioning  his  Galves¬ 
ton  enterprise.®*  When  that,  as  well  as  the  attempted 
establishment  at  Matagorda  Bay  failed,  Herrera  gave 
him  “ample  and  general  instructions  to  act  according  to 
circumstances,  in  defending  himself  against  the  enemy, 
and  for  the  effectual  promotion  of  the  publick  service.^®® 
Aury  appears  to  have  interpreted  this  commission  quite 
liberally,  hence  his  presence  far  from  the  Mexican  coast, 
making  “conquests”  under  the  patriot  flag  of  Mexico. 
So  far  as  can  be  determined,  however,  he  was  otherwise 
a  free  lance,  not  being  employed,  as  was  MacGregor,  by 
any  thrifty  merchants  of  American  or  European  ports. 
Indeed,  as  has  been  suggested,  probably  no  small  part  of 
the  opposition  to  Aury  in  the  United  States  arose  from 
the  facts  that  his  activities  were  not  at  all  profitable  to 
the  worthy  traders  of  Baltimore,  and  that  he  showed  no 
favor  to  the  Americans  at  Amelia,  who  were  themselves 
mostly  the  choice  spirits  of  the  Baltimore,  Charleston 
and  Savannah  wharves.  It  becomes  increasingly  evident 
that  Aury  was,  while  no  admirable  character  himself, 
made  the  scapegoat  of  MacGregor,  who  had  implicated 
the  United  States  in  the  situation  at  Amelia  Island  by 
outfitting  in  American  ports.  The  canny  Don  Luis  de 
Onis,  Spain’s  shrewdest  minister  to  the  United  States, 
hinted  as  much  to  his  worthy  antagonist,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  in  protesting  against  the  imminent  occupation 
of  Amelia  by  United  States  forces.^®^ 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  merely  to  describe 
and  evaluate  the  filibusters  of  Amelia  Island,  and  their 
share  in  bringing  about  the  occupation  of  East  and  West 
Florida  in  1817-1818.  The  merits  of  the  question  of  our 
final  acquisition  of  the  province  do  not  enter  into  the  field 

99.  State  Pavert  and  Publiek  Doeuntente,  Xn,  400-401,  Bankhead  and 
Henler  to  Monroe,  January  10,  1818. 

100.  Ibid.,  424-425,  documenta  Bubmitted  to  Monroe  by  Don  Vieente  Paaoa, 
Aury’a  aeeredited  acent,  in  1818. 

101.  Ibid.,  9-10,  Onis  to  Adams,  December  6.  1817,  eommentins  on  Monroe's 
messaxe  of  December  2,  18)7. 
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of  discussion.^<*2  But  it  is  obvious,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  writer,  that  these  filibusters  unintentionally  fur¬ 
nished  part  of  the  grounds  for  that  occupation.  It  can¬ 
not  be  too  strongly  urged,  that  these  adventurers  must 
be  regarded,  not  merely  as  bordermen  along  our  southern 
frontiers,  but  aS  factors  in  the  Spanish-American  Revo¬ 
lution,  evidences  of  the  declining  dominion  of  Spain  in 
the  New  World,  and  of  the  forces  set  free  thereby.  As 
such,  they  and  their  ilk  should  not  be  neglected  by  stu¬ 
dents  of  Hispanic-American,  any  more  than  by  those  of 
United  States  history.  If  this  brief  discussion  has  helped 
to  make  clear  the  intimate  relation  between  the  Spanish- 
American  wars  of  independence  and  the  southward  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  perhaps  to  throw 
light  upon  some  rather  obscure  incidents  in  the  chron¬ 
icles  of  the  Georgia-Florida  border,  it  will  more  than 
have  served  its  purpose. 


102.  Those  interested  in  this  phase  of  the  Question,  so  tar  am  it  bears  on 
the  ftlibusuters  of  Amelia,  are  referr^  to  the  correspondence  of  OnU  and  Adams, 
abore-mentioned,  and  the  messaces  of  President  Monroe,  December  2,  1817,  and 
January  IS  and  November  16,  1818,  in  which  the  matter  is  fully  treat^  in 
detaU. 
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VII.  The  Military  System 

By  Percy  Scott  Flippin 
Coker  College,  Hartsville,  S.  C. 

In  the  proprietary  period  there  was  no  well  organized 
military  system  in  the  colony.  The  militia  that  did  exist 
was  of  service  in  protecting  the  colonists  against  the  In¬ 
dians  and  especially  in  the  war  against  the  Spaniards 
in  Florida,  when  England  and  Spain  were  at  war.  The 
regiment  commanded  by  Oglethorpe  in  this  war  was  dis¬ 
banded  in  1748.^  Very  soon  in  a  memorial  to  the  trustees 
the  people  of  South  Georgia  stated  that  since  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  regiment  and  the  provincial  troops  under  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  they  had  no  other  defense  than  the  ''friendship 
and  alliance  of  the  Greek  Indians,  who  are  the  only  bar¬ 
riers  between  us  and  the  Spaniards,  the  French  and  the 
hostile  Indians.”*  Near  the  end  of  the  proprietary  pe¬ 
riod,  in  1751,  an  effort  was  made  to  organize  the  militia 
of  the  colony  which  consisted  of  volunteers,  who  endeav¬ 
ored  to  protect  their  homes  and  also  the  frontier  from 
the  Indians.  There  were  organized  four  companies,  three 
infantry  and  one  cavalry,  with  a  total  of  three  hundred 
men. 

Five  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  the  colony,  Reynolds, 
the  first  royal  governor,  in  a  letter  (December  6, 1754)  to 
Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  sec¬ 
retaries  of  state,  made  the  following  statement  regard¬ 
ing  the  matter  of  defense:  ‘‘Georgia  being  a  frontier 
country  to  all  his  majesty’s  dominions  in  North  America 
and  bounded  on  all  sides,  except  the  east,  with  various 
nations  of  Indians,  whose  allegiance  to  his  majesty  is 

1.  J.  a.  McCain,  Georgia  m  a  Pnttnittary  Province,  8S-87, 

S,  Board  of  Trad*,  Gaorgia,  XXV,  AM,  p.  tS. 
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very  precarious  and  more  particularly  so  at  this  time,  as 
several  letters  from  reputable  traders  in  the  Indian  coun¬ 
try  have,  within  this  month,  been  received  here  by  Pat¬ 
rick  Graham,  one  of  the  Council,  giving  accounts  of  the 
artifices  practiced  by  the  French  governor  at  Mobile,  to 
persuade  the  Indians  to  attack  the  English ;  and  as  there 
is  neither  cannon,  small  arms,  ammunition,  nor  fortifica¬ 
tions  in  the  province  that  are  fit  for  service,  nor  soldiers, 
(except  a  small  detachment  from  the  three  independent 
companies  in  South  Carolina),  therefore  it  appears  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  his  majesty’s  service,  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  majesty’s  service,  to  have  a  small  number 
of  regular  troops  here,  to  join  and  support  the  militia, 
whenever  they  may  be  attacked,  at  least  a  company  of 
foot  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men;  (without  which  I 
humbly  apprehend  the  colony,  is  in  danger  of  being*  de¬ 
stroyed),  and  what  cannon,  arms,  ammunition,  etc.,  may 
be  thought  proper.”* 

In  the  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  royal  government  in  the  colony  (1754)  one  of  the 
important  acts  passed  was  that  for  the  more  efficient  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  militia.  The  colony  was  divided  into 
“districts”  and  “divisions,”  and  there  was  to  be  at  least 
one  company  in  a  district,  and  at  least  one  regiment  in 
a  division,  the  number  of  men  in  each  being  determined 
by  the  governor.  The  appointment  of  all  officers  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  governor.  All  white  men  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  were  required  to  serve  in  the 
militia.  Those  exempted  were  councillors,  members  of 
the  Assembly,  all  judicial  and  customs  officials,  the  sur¬ 
veyor-general,  the  treasurer,  the  commissary,  the  comp¬ 
trollers,  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  clergy.  In  case 
of  rebellion  or  invasion,  these  exemptions  were  not  to  be 
permitted  except  with  reference  to  councillors,  members 
of  the  Assembly,  pilots  and  ferrymen.  Musters  were  to 
be  held  at  any  time,  but  were  not  to  exceed  six  in  one 
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year.  A  member  of  the  militia  was  not  to  be  compelled 
to  go  out  of  his  “division”  for  general  musters,  nor 
over  twelve  miles  from  his  home  for  ordinary  musters. 
The  penalty  on  officers  for  not  bringing  their  company  to 
the  place  of  the  general  muster  was  £3.  The  members  of 
the  militia  were  required  to  furnish  their  own  arms. 
“Every  person  liable  to  appear  and  bear  arms  at  any 
muster,  exercise  or  training  hereby  appointed  pursuant 
to  the  direction  of  this  Act,  shall  constantly  keep  in  his 
house,  or  at  his  usual  place  of  abode,  and  bring  with  him 
at  such  musters,  exercise  or  training,  one  gun  or  musket 
fit  for  service,  one  cartridge  box  with  at  least  nine  cart¬ 
ridges  filled  with  good  gunpowder  and  ball  that  shall  fit 
his  piece,  a  horn  or  flask  containing  at  least  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  gunpowder,  and  a  shot  pouch  with  bullets 
proportionable  to  the  gunpowder,  one  girdle  or  belt,  one 
worm,  and  picker,  four  spare  flints,  a  bayonet,  sword  or 
hatchet,  of  the  fitness  and  sufficiency  of  which  arms, 
every  commanding  officer  of  the  company  to  which  such 
person  belongs  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  judge.”  Of¬ 
ficers  were  empowered  to  visit  the  homes  to  examine  the 
arms  and  military  equipment  and  to  impose  a  fine  of  a 
sum  not  exceeding  five  shillings  for  failure  to  fulfil  the 
requirements.  A  fine  of  ten  shillings  was  imposed  on 
any  one  who  neglected  to  appear  completely  armed  at  any 
general  muster  and  a  fine  of  five  shillings  for  failure  to 
appear  completely  armed  at  every  ordinary  muster.  For 
wilful  neglect  of  duty  while  under  arms  a  fine  of  ten  shill¬ 
ings  was  to  be  imposed  and  for  mutiny  a  fine  of  £1  was 
imposed  and  imprisonment  until  the  company  or  regi¬ 
ment  to  which  the  offender  belonged  should  be  permitted 
to  return  to  their  homes.  There  was  an  armorer  whose 
duty  it  was  to  have  the  care  of  and  to  keep  in  order  the 
public  arms  for  the  service  of  the  colony.  There  was  in 
Savannah  a  public  magazine  especially  for  gunpowder.  A 
duty  of  four  ounces  of  gunpowder  was  impeded  for  every 
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ton  of  merchandise  in  ships  entering  and  clearing  the 
ports  of  the  colony.  If  this  quantity  of  gunpowder  were 
not  delivered  by  the  captain  of  a  ship,  six  pence  in  money 
had  to  be  paid.  In  1767  the  supply  of  gunpowder  in  the 
magazine  amounted  to  1,100  pounds  and  there  was  also 
£311  in  money  which  had  been  paid  instead  of  powder. 
The  governor  urged  that  to  avoid  an  oversupply  of  pow¬ 
der  money  pa}rments  should  be  more  frequent. 

The  trial  of  officers  above  the  rank  of  captain  was 
before  the  governor  and  Council  and  the  trial  of  a  captain 
and  those  below  that  rank  was  before  their  superior  of¬ 
ficers.  In  addition  to  the  infantry  a  troop  of  cavalry  was 
to  be  organized  consisting  of  two  hundred  men  who  were 
to  provide  their  own  horses  and  other  equipment  and 
each  to  forfeit  twenty  shillings  for  failure  to  attend  the 
musters  or  to  report  for  duty  when  summoned  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor.  The  master  of  indented  servants  was  required  to 
furnish  them  with  arms  and  have  them  to  attend  the 
musters.  In  time  of  invasion,  in  order  to  prevent  an  in¬ 
surrection  of  the  slaves,  it  was  provided  that  one-fourth 
of  the  militia  should  remain  in  their  districts  and  be  or¬ 
ganized  in  patrols.  The  list  of  all  male  slaves  was  to  be 
furnished  by  the  owner  to  the  captain  of  the  militia  of 
the  district  and  especially  those  who  were  recommended 
for  their  faithfulness.  The  purpose  of  this  was  that 
these  faithful  slaves  should,  “in  time  of  general  alarm 
and  actual  invasion  of  this  province  and  not  otherwise, 
be  armed  by  the  respective  owners.”  The  owner  of  such 
slaves  was  to  be  paid  one  shilling  a  day  for  the  service 
of  each  slave  and  should  be  refunded  the  value  of  each 
slave  which  should  be  killed  or  wounded.* 

One  year  after  the  enactment  of  this  act  for  regulating 
the  militia  Governor  Reynolds  in  a  letter  (December  6, 
1756)  to  the  Board  of  Trade  made  an  estimate  of  the 
needs  of  the  colony  in  order  to  put  it  in  a  state  of  defense. 
He  estimated  the  population  at  this  time  to  be  four  thou- 
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sand  five  hundred  whites  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-five  negroes,  and  the  militia  to  include  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-six.  He  stated  that  many  of  the  militia 
were  unable  to  purchase  arms  and  that  while  the  musters 
were  held  six  times  a  year,  many  of  the  members  of  the 
militia  could  not  attend  regularly  since  they  were  remote¬ 
ly  situated.  He  urged  that  there  should  be  two  com¬ 
panies  of  infantry  and  two  troops  of  rangers  and  sev¬ 
eral  forts.  The  fort  at  Frederica  was  at  that  time  “use¬ 
less,”  that  at  Augusta  was  in  a  dilapidated  condition, 
with  no  ordinance  stores,  and  with  guns  that  were  “use¬ 
less,”  the  fort  at  Savannah  had  “eleven  old  cannons  with¬ 
out  carriages  or  any  stores,”  and  also  contained  “twenty- 
seven  old  swivel  guns  and  sixty-one  old  muskets,  many 
with  no  locks  and  broken  stocks.  The  sum  of  £500  a 
year  allowed  for  erecting  and  repairing  public  works, 
entertaining  Indians,  and  other  contingencies  is  very  in¬ 
sufficient.”^  He  estimated  that  the  total  cost  for  putting 
the  colony  in  a  state  of  defense  would  be  £28,750  and  ten 
years  would  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the  task. 
He  maintained  that  there  should  be  seven  forts  in  which 
there  should  be  nine  hundred  and  sixty  regulars,  one 
thousand  and  twenty  militia  and  one  thousand  and 
twenty  friendly  Indians,  making  a  total  of  three  thou¬ 
sand.  There  should  also  be  two  hundred  rangers..  The 
forts  should  be  supplied  with  one  hundred  and  seventy 
one-pounders.« 

Before  leaving  England  to  assume  his  duties  the  sec¬ 
ond  royal  governor,  Henry  Ellis,  investigated  the  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  in  Georgia  especially  in  regard  to  defense 
and  urged  that  five  hundred  stands  of  arms  should  be 
sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  colony,  also  a  ship-of-war 
for  the  defense  of  the  coast  and  moreover  presents  for 
the  Indians.''  He  maintained  that  the  colony  served  as  a 
barrier  against  the  Spaniards,  the  French  and  the  Indians 
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and  that  it  was  in  a  defenseless  condition.  He  pointed 
out  that  there  was  not  a  fort  on  the  frontier  and  there 
were  no  troops  except  a  detachment  of  forty  men  from 
an  independent  company  belonging  to  South  Carolina,  and 
that  there  were  about  eight  hundred  men  capable  of  bear¬ 
ing  arms,  but  without  them.  He  showed  that  in  order  to 
make  effective  the  militia  act  passed  by  the  assembly  two 
years  earlier,  military  supplies  would  have  to  be  sent  to 
the  colony.  This  need  was  recognized  by  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  and  military  stores  amounting  in  value  to  £1277 
were  accordingly  sent  that  year  to  Georgia.*  In  the 
Order  in  Council  directing  that  these  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tions  should  be  sent,  the  governor  was  instructed  to  have 
them  kept  in  the  store  house  and  to  have  them  used  by 
the  colonists  as  occasion  demanded.*  The  war-ship  re¬ 
quested  was  not  sent  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
the  governor  expressed  surprise  for  in  addition  to  pro¬ 
tecting  the  coast  it  might  have  been  used  to  attack  the 
French  ships-of-war  on  their  way  to  the  rendezvous  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  war  between  England  and  France,  known  in 
America  as  the  French  and  Indian  War,  began  in  1755, 
near  the  end  of  the  brief  administration  of  Reynolds,  the 
first  royal  governor  of  Georgia.  It  was  the  purpose  of 
the  British  government  that  Georgia  should  co-operate 
as  far  as  possible  in  this  war.  In  a  letter  (July  1,  1775) 
to  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  (one  of  the  principal  secretaries 
of  state,)  Governor  Reynolds  stated:  “In  answer  to  the 
directions  you  are  pleased  to  give  me  concerning  this 
colony’s  contributing  towards  the  augmentation  of  the 
regiments  in  British  pay  employed  in  North  America,  I 
beg  leave  to  acquaint  you  that  Georgia  is  so  very  thinly 
inhabited  that  there  is  not  the  least  probability  of  my 
being  able  in  any  degree  to  effect  it.  This  I  had  the 
honor  to  represent  to  you  before,  by  my  letter  of  Febru¬ 
ary  7,  in  answer  to  yours  of  October  26,  which  I  com- 
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municated  to  the  Assembly  the  very  day  I  received  it,  and 
sent  you  their  answer  that  they  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  furnish  either  men  or  money.  But  if  any  men  could 
have  been  procured  here,  no  merchant  would  advance 
money  to  defray  the  charge  of  levying  them,  unless  I 
knew  who  to  draw  bills  upon  for  the  same,  which  has 
never  been  signified  to  me  by  anybody,  nor  in  what  part 
of  North  America,  the  common  fund,  you  are  pleased  to 
mention,  is  deposited,  nor  anything  relating  to  it,  neither 
have  I  yet  received  a  line  from  General  Braddock  or 
anybody  belonging  to  the  army,  except  one  letter  from 
Sir  John  St.  Clair,  dated  January  14,  last,  which  was  only 
to  desire  me  to  send  him  a  map  of  this  province.  The 
French  are  indefatigably  industrious  to  draw  the  Indians 
in  our  neighborhood  and  friendship,  over  to  their  inter¬ 
est,  of  which  I  have  frequent  accounts  from  our  traders 
in  the  Indian  Country.  The  French  not  only  give  them 
considerable  presents,  but  pretend  that  they  can  afford  to 
sell  them  goods  much  cheaper  than  the  English,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  they  do  sell  them  goods  for  half  the  value,  their 
government  giving  credit  to  their  traders  for  the  differ¬ 
ence.  This  method  has  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  In¬ 
dians,  who  are  now  very  much  inclined  to  abandon  us.  If 
the  presents  which  I  have  promised  them,  and  which  the 
agent  for  Georgia  told  me  in  London,  that  I  might  expect 
to  receive  soon  after  my  arrival  here,  do  not  come  before 
August  is  out,  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  by  the  instigation 
of  the  French,  the  neighboring  Indians  will  make  war 
against  this  colony,  which  is  in  the  most  defenseless  state 
that  can  be  imagined,  having  neither  cannon,  small  arms, 
ammunition  nor  any  kind  of  fortification;  which  I  have 
given  notice  of  to  General  Braddock,  and  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  represent  to  you  by  a  memorial  of  December  6, 
last,  at  the  same  time  I  represented  it  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Plantations  and  duplicates  of  both  were  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  next  conveyance.’’^ 
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The  addresses  of  the  Ck>uncil  and  of  the  Commons 
House  of  Assembly  expressed  the  desire  of  the  colonists 
to  co-operate  in  this  war  but  deplored  the  unfortunate 
financial  condition.  In  the  address  of  the  House  to  the 
governor  occurs  the  following  statement:  “We  should 
most  readily  conform  to  his  majesty’s  pleasure,  but  our 
circumstances  are  unhappily  such  that  we  can  contribute 
little  or  nothing  either  as  to  men  or  money.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  should  be  ourselves  in  a  most  dependable  and 
defenseless  condition  if  this  province  should  be  attacked 
by  French  or  Indian  enemies,  unless  his  majesty  would 
be  pleased  to  grant  us  some  troops  for  our  relief  and 
support.”" 

Notwithstanding  this  address  the  British  government 
expected  that  Georgia  would  co-operate.  In  a  letter 
(March  6,  1755)  to  the  governor.  Sir  Thomas  Robinson 
stated  that  the  above  address  and  letter  had  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  King.  “I  have  laid  the  same  before  the 
King  and  have  transmitted  a  copy  thereof  by  his  maj¬ 
esty’s  command  to  Major  General  Braddock,  who  being 
fully  instructed  upon  all  points  that  concern  the  King’s 
service  in  North  America,  it  is  his  majesty’s  pleasure 
that  you  should  not  undertake  any  measures  of  a  military 
nature  without  previously  consulting  with  him,  what 
shall  be  most  advisable  and  proper.”" 

In  the  following  year  Governor  Reynolds  in  a  letter 
(February  24,  1756)  to  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  showed  his 
willingness  to  co-operate  and  referred  to  his  instructions 
in  regard  to  receiving  financial  assistance  in  military 
matters:  ‘T  had  the  honor  to  receive  a  few  days  ago, 
from  you,  a  letter  dated  June  19,  wherein  I  am  directed 
not  to  draw  bills  upon  the  paymaster-general  or  his  dep¬ 
uty,  or  upon  any  other  person,  nor  issue  any  warrants  for 
money  for  the  discharge  of  such  expenses  as  have  been 
or  may  be  incurred  on  account  of  the  services  or  opera- 
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tions  to  be  performed  by  me,  but  that  upon  all  such  occa¬ 
sions,  I  shall  apply  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  his  maj¬ 
esty’s  forces  for  the  time  being  in  North  America,  for 
such  sums  of  money  as  shall  so  become  necessary  and 
are  not  properly  chargeable  to  the  account  of  my  govern- 
ment”i* 

Somewhat  later  the  same  year  the  Earl  of  Loudoun, 
the  commander-in-chief,  in  a  letter  (August  20,  1756) 
written  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  the  governor  of  Georgia, 
urged  him  to  defend  the  frontier  of  his  colony  and  also 
to  send  some  recruits  for  his  army.  Among  other  things 
he  stated:  “The  levy  money  is  in  all  justice  and  rights 
expected  of  the  colonies,  but  if  obstructions  to  the  service 
should  arise  within  your  province  on  this  head,  I  must 
at  this  time  undertake  to  advance  it.  I  do,  therefore, 
again  in  the  strongest  manner  desire  of  you  and  your 
province  that  you  will  without  fail  as  you  shall  answer 
for  the  consequences,  use  your  utmost  endeavors  to  pro¬ 
cure  and  send  me  a  number  of  such  recruits.  If  I  had 
had  this  regiment  completed  directly,  I  should  hope  to  be 
enabled  to  act,  and  remove  those  dangerous  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  his  majesty’s  colonies  do  now  labor. 
In  consequence  of  his  majesty’s  positive  orders  I  must  re¬ 
quire  of  you  to  lay  a  prohibition  on  the  exportation  of  all 
manner  of  provisions  as  the  sending  out  such  at  this  time 
will  not  only  supply  the  French  everywhere  and  enable 
them  to  act  against  us,  but  may  in  a  very  essential  man¬ 
ner  distress  his  majesty’s  service  here,  as  I  do  not  know 
how  soon  I  may  want  all  that  the  colonies  can  furnish.’’^^ 
A  few  weeks  later.  Governor  Reynolds,  in  a  letter  (Sep¬ 
tember  29,  1756)  to  the  Board  of  'Trade  stated:  “The 
CJouncil  has  unanimously  advised  me  on  this  occasion  to 
raise  a  troop  of  seventy  rangers  until  I  can  hear  from 
Lord  Loudoun,  how  he  approves  of  my  representation 
and  proposals  for  the  defense  of  this  colony,  which  I 
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transmitted  to  him  in  July.  Accordingly  I  have  begun 
to  raise  the  men  and  have  drawn  upon  his  lordship  for 
money  to  defray  the  expense.”^® 

Within  the  next  three  months  the  colony  was  threat¬ 
ened  by  an  invasion  from  the  French  and  the  question  of 
defense  was  one  of  vital  concern  to  the  colonists.  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  were  disturbed  by  the  rumor  of  the 
intended  attack  on  the  coast  by  French  men-of-war  from 
Santo  Domingo  and  on  the  western  frontier  by  the  French 
and  Indians.  Governor  Reynolds  had  received  in  a  letter 
(January  25,  1757)  from  Governor  Lyttleton  of  South 
Carolina  in  which  he  enclosed  copies  of  several  dispatches 
which  he  had  received  relating  to  the  intended  invasion 
and  the  steps  which  he  had  taken  in  regard  to  the  mat¬ 
ter.^®  In  a  joint  address  to  the  governor  both  houses  of 
the  Assembly  expressed  what  must  have  been  the  fear 
that  generally  prevailed  at  that  time :  “When  we  consider 
the  approaching  dangers  that  threaten  the  destruction 
of  his  majesty’s  province  by  an  invasion  from  the  French 
at  St.  Domingo,  and  their  intended  descent  conjointly 
with  the  Indians  on  our  western  frontiers,  the  naked  de¬ 
fenseless  state  of  the  province,  wherewith  your  excellency 
is  well  acquainted,  our  inability  in  all  respects  to  oppose 
one  or  the  other,  we  are  so  deeply  concerned  with  the 
melancholy  prospect  of  our  present  situation,  that  we  are 
unable  sufficiently  by  words  to  express;  but  what  arises 
from  reflecting  on  the  continued  and  paternal  regard  our 
most  gracious  sovereign  hath  always  manifested  to  his 
subjects  of  this  province,  all  these  motives  urge  us  in 
the  most  interesting  manner  to  address  your  excellency 
that  you  would  be  pleased  to  take  our  necessitous  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  your  consideration  and  immediately 
complete  the  present  company  of  rangers  to  seventy  men, 
and  raise  two  other  companies  of  the  same  number  each 
....  And  as  we  find  that  one  scout  boat  is  inade- 
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quate  to  the  service  required,  especially  at  this  crisis,  we 
hope  your  excellency  will  also  be  pleased  to  order  another 
scout  boat  with  ten  men,  a  coxswain  and  mate  to  be  sta¬ 
tioned  on  the  north  end  of  Cumberland  Island,  which  will 
be  of  great  service  not  only  to  give  intelligence  of  the  ap- 
I)earance  of  an  enemy  upon  the  sea  coast  but  will  also 
prevent  the  desertion  of  our  domestics  and  slaves.  We 
also  beg  leave  to  represent  to  your  excellency  the  want 
of  ammunition  and  warlike  stores  in  the  province  and  re¬ 
quest  your  excellency  will  order  the  same  to  be  pro¬ 
vided.””  The  governor  was  ready  to  co-operate  and  as¬ 
sured  the  Assembly  that  he  would  endeavor  to  put  into 
effect  the  defense  measures  which  had  been  proposed  in 
addition  favored  the  building  of  a  small  fort  and  battery 
in  Savannah  and  in  other  parts  of  the  province.*^  Acts 
were  passed  by  the  Assembly  to  prevent  the  French  on 
the  frontier  from  being  supplied  with  provisions  from 
the  colonists,  that  all  white  men  were  to  carry  arms  to 
church,  but  no  defense  plans  on  a  large  scale  were  under¬ 
taken.'* 

In  a  report  to  the  Assembly  (July  19,  1757)  the  gov¬ 
ernor  stated  that  he  had  secured  some  troops  from  South 
Carolina  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  be  fur¬ 
nished  provisions:  “In  consequence  of  a  representation 
I  lately  made  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  King’s 
forces  in  South  Carolina,  setting  forth  the  defenseless 
and  dangerous  situation  of  this  province,  and  demanding 
a  small  body  of  troops  for  its  immediate  protection,  I 
have  received  for  answer  that  if  this  government  will 
undertake  to  supply  them  with  the  weekly  allowance 
given  by  the  government  of  Carolina,  and  be  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  transporting  them  hither,  he  will  immediately 
send  a  hundred  men.  I  therefore  recommend  this  mat¬ 
ter  to  your  consideration  and  hope  you  will  do  every¬ 
thing  therein,  consistent  with  your  circumstances  and 
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the  present  conjuncture.”  In  the  address  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  came  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusion  in  regard  to  this  matter:  “We  have 
deliberately  weighed  and  considered  our  present  circum¬ 
stances  and  are  of  opinion  that  at  this  time,  we  cannot 
provide  for  anything  more  than  the  expense  of  trans¬ 
porting  such  troops  as  shall  be  sent  hither,  for  which 
service  we  will  cheerfully  agree  to  make  provision  for 
such  a  sum  as  your  honor  shall  think  necessary  for  that 
purpose.”*®  The  amount  voted  for  this  purpose  was  £20. 

The  colonists  deplored  their  defenseless  situation  and 
yet  the  assembly  would  not  at  this  time  agree  to  provide 
the  food  for  these  one  hundred  soldiers  although  the 
weekly  allowance  requested  for  them  was  insignificant 
compared  with  the  services  which  they  would  render.*^ 
The  governor  urged  that  greater  effort  should  be  put 
forth  by  the  colonists  in  the  matter  of  defense  and  it 
was  expected  by  the  British  government  that  Georgia 
would  co-operate  in  giving  aid  to  the  commander-in-chief 
in  this  war.  Governor  Ellis,  on  July  20,  1757,  presented 
to  the  Assembly  a  letter  of  February  4,  1767,  which  he 
had  received  from  William  Pitt,  one  of  his  majesty’s 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  in  which  the  earnest  hope 
was  expressed  that  the  colony  would  be  very  energetic 
in  raising  troops.  In  the  letter  occurs  the  following: 
“The  King  having  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  his  good  subjects  and  colonies  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  has  come  to  a  resolution  of  acting  with  the  greatest 
vigor  in  those  parts,  the  ensuing  campaign  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  preparations  are  making  for  sending  a  considerable 
reinforcement  of  troops  together  with  a  strong  squadron 
of  ships  for  that  purpose,  and  in  order  to  act  offensively 
against  the  French  in  Canada  it  is  his  majesty’s  pleasure 
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that  you  should  forthwith  call  together  your  Council  and 
Assembly,  and  press  them  in  the  strongest  manner  to 
raise  with  the  utmost  expedition  as  large  a  number  of 
provincial  troops  as  may  be  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing 
campaign  over  and  above  what  they  shall  judge  necessary 
for  the  immediate  defense  of  their  own  province,  and 
that  the  troops  so  raised  do  act  in  such  parts,  as  the  Earl 
of  Loudoun  or  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  his  majesty’s 
forces  for  the  time  being  shall  judge  most  conducive  to 
the  service  in  general.  And  the  King  doubts  not  but  that 
the  several  provinces  truly  sensible  of  his  paternal  care, 
in  sending  so  large  a  force  for  their  security,  will  exert 
their  utmost  endeavors  to  second  and  strengthen  such 
offensive  operations  against  the  French,  as  the  Earl  of 
Loudoun  or  the  commander-in-chief  for  the  time  being 
shall  judge  expedient,  and  will  not  clog  the  enlistments 
of  the  men,  or  the  raising  of  the  money  for  their  pay, 
etc-,  with  such  limitations  as  have  been  hitherto  found 
to  render  their  service  difficult  and  ineffectual.  And  as  a 
further  encouragement  I  am  to  acquaint  you  that  the 
raising  of  the  men,  their  pay,  arms,  and  clothing  will  be 
all  that  will  be  required  for  this  campaign  on  the  part  of 
the  several  provinces,  measures  have  been  already  taken 
for  laying  up  magazines  of  stores  and  provisions  of  all 
kinds  at  the  expense  of  the  crown.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
recommend  it  to  your  Excellency  to  use  all  your  influence 
with  your  Council  and  Assembly  for  the  punctual  and 
immediate  execution  of  these  his  majesty’s  commands. 
I  am  likewise  to  acquaint  you  that  the  Earl  of  Loudoun 
is  directed  to  send  forthwith  to  Virginia  a  battalion  of 
regular  forces  to  be  employed  as  the  exigency  shall  re¬ 
quire,  for  the  succor  and  defense  of  the  said  province  of 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  or  any  other  of  the  Southern 
colonies.”** 

It  is  of  interest  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  toward  these  military  plans  of  the  British  govem- 
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merit  which  concerned  the  colony.  In  an  address  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Ellis  the  Council  and  the  Commons  House  of  As¬ 
sembly  among  other  observations  made  were  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements:  “Tis  with  the  utmost  concern  we  re¬ 
flect  upon  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
province  as  we  are  thereby  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of 
manifesting  our  inclination  of  contributing  effectually  to 
the  common  cause  and  of  demonstrating  with  what  cheer¬ 
fulness  we  should  embrace  every  occasion  of  testifying 
our  loyalty  and  zeal  for  the  best  of  Kings.  But  when 
your  honor  considers  the  great  efforts  we  have  made 
this  session  by  doubling  our  taxes,  and  appropriating  so 
great  a  share  of  our  time  and  labor  for  erecting  places  of 
public  defense  in  the  different  districts  of  this  province 
you  will  be  convinced  Sir,  that  we  are  unable  to  do  more 
and  that  nothing  has  been  wanting  on  our  parts  but  abil¬ 
ity  to  vie  with  the  most  zealous  and  opulent  of  his  maj¬ 
esty’s  subjects  ....  To  find  ourselves  in  a  country  sur¬ 
rounded  with  most  cruel  and  insolent  savages,  absolutely 
destitute  of  every  means  of  defending  ourselves  from 
their  barbarities  in  case  of  a  rupture,  without  any  forts 
that  are  not  utterly  in  ruins,  or  artillery  but  what  are  in 
a  manner  unfit  for  service,  without  magazines  or  funds 
to  erect  them,  without  any  troops  stationed  here  save 
twenty  odd  rangers  (raised  in  the  hurry  of  an  alarm) 
yet  unestablished,  unpaid,  and  undisciplined,  without  any 
vessel  of  war  for  the  protection  of  our  coast,  with  but  few 
inhabitants,  and  those  poor  and  widely  dispersed  over 
the  province.  Open  on  the  one  side  to  every  incursion  of 
Indians,  and  on  the  other  exposed  to  every  possible  insult 
from  the  most  inconsiderable  of  the  enemy’s  vessels.  In 

such  a  situation  our  all  is  precarious .  When  we 

consider.  Sir,  the  importance  of  this  province  to  the 
mother  country  and  its  being  a  barrier  to  the  other  prov¬ 
inces  in  this  continent  against  such  formidable  neigh¬ 
bors  as  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  some  of  the  most  pow- 
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erful  and  numerous  of  the  Indian  Nations,  and  when  at 
the  same  time  we  observe  the  manner  in  which  his  maj¬ 
esty’s  principal  secretary  of  state  has  wrote  to  your 
honor,  so  unsuitable  to  our  present  circumstances  we 
must  conclude  that  his  majesty  and  his  ministers  have 
not  been  so  frequently  and  so  fully  informed  of  the  real 
state  and  condition  of  this  important  frontier  as  our 
necessities  and  the  critical  situation  of  things  on  this 
continent  required.”** 

The  colonists  no  doubt  justified  their  attitude  on  the 
ground  that  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  colony  were 
such  as  to  prevent  the  co-operation  which  was  strongly 
advocated.  The  Assembly  at  that  time  (July  1767) 
passed  an  act  for  erecting  forts  in  several  parts  of  the 
colony  and  an  act  for  preventing  the  enemy  from  being 
supplied  with  cattle  and  other  provisions.*^  The  tax  of 
one  shilling  on  every  white  male  inhabitant  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  erecting  forts  was  not  at  first  collected  and  an¬ 
other  act  was  passed  the  next  year  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  effective.*® 

In  a  letter,  (October  22,  1757)  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Grovemor  Ellis  stated  very  frankly  that  although  Spain 
and  France  were  the  enemies  of  England  it  would  be  of 
advantage  to  permit  the  colonists  in  Gleorgia  to  trade  with 
them.  He  suggested  that  the  southern  governors  should 
be  given  permission  to  admit  Spanish  ships  into  i)ort  and 
supply  them  with  such  articles  as  could  well  be  disposed 
of,  that  is  to  exchange  British  manufactures  for  certain 
Spanish  articles  since  “great  advantage  would  accrue  to 
the  mother  country.  Tis  true  such  indulgence  seems  not 
to  square  with  the  letter  of  the  Navigation  Act,  but  I 
presume  it  not  repugnant  to  its  spirit,  since  it  would  have 
a  tendency  to  increase  our  shipping  instead  of  diminish¬ 
ing  it.  Vast  quantities  of  French  manufactures  are  in¬ 
troduced  by  that  people  among  the  Spanish  settlements 
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on  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  which  would  not  find  so  ready  a 
vent  there  if  the  Spaniards  were  permitted  to  furnish 
themselves  at  an  easier  rate  from  our  plantations.  They 
even  attempt  to  force  this,  for  scarce  a  month  passes  that 
some  of  their  vessels  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  harbors 
or  hovering  upon  our  coasts.”**  In  this  letter  Governor 
Ellis  stated  that  the  colony  was  improving  and  that  the 
products  of  that  year,  (1757),  would  double  those  of  the 
preceding  year.  He  stated  that  the  imports  of  British 
manufactures  for  the  colonists  and  for  trade  with  the 
Indians  amounted  annually  to  £40,000  besides  the  other 
imports  from  the  West  Indies  and  from  the  colonies  north 
of  Georgia. 

It  is  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  notice  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  need  of  aid  from  the  British  government  in 
furnishing  the  Indians  with  presents  and  also  troops  for 
the  protection  of  the  colony,  contained  in  a  letter  about 
two  months  later  from  Governor  Ellis,  (December  10, 

1757) ,  to  William  Pitt,  (one  of  the  king’s  principal  secre¬ 
taries  of  state.)  He  stated  that  the  presents  for  the  In¬ 
dians  had  been  distributed,  and  urged  that  an  annual  sup¬ 
ply  of  presents  for  them  was  much  needed  if  their  friend¬ 
ship  was  to  be  retained.  He  further  stated  that  the  col¬ 
ony  had  about  forty  soldiers,  who  were  being  maintained 
“by  a  credit  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  gave  me  upon  the  dep¬ 
uty  paymaster  at  New  York,  until  his  lordship  should 
hear  from  home.  There  are  no  forces  in  Georgia  except 
these  and  the  detachments  from  one  of  the  independent 
companies  of  South  Carolina.  There  is  need  of  more 
troops.”*’ 

A  few  months  later  Governor  Ellis  in  a  letter  (May  20, 

1758)  to  the  Board  of  Trade  referred  to  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  forts  in  the  colony  and  stated  that  two 
hundred  Spanish  troops  had  recently  arrived  at  St.  Aug¬ 
ustine  and  that  three  French  privateers  were  then  cruis- 
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ing  off  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  there  was  no  English 
man-of-war  to  drive  them  away.  In  this  letter  occurs 
the  following:  “It  is  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  since 
a  troop  of  rangers  were  begun  to  be  raised  here,  the  late 
governor  drew  bills  upon  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  for  their 
subsistence  which  were  protested.  Upon  the  most  urgent 
and  repeated  remonstrances  his  lordship  ten  months  ago 
furnished  me  with  a  credit  upon  the  paymaster  at  New 
York  for  £850  sterling  to  maintain  them  till  further  or¬ 
ders.  That  sum  is  expended  but  those  orders  are  not  yet 
arrived  notwithstanding  his  lordship  has  embarked  for 
England.  I  am  now  supporting  them  upon  my  oion  credit, 
which,  that  I  may  be  the  longer  able  to  do,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  disband  half  their  number,  and  if  General 
Abercrombie,  to  whom  I  have  repeatedly  and  pressingly 
wrote  upon  this  subject,  does  not  speedily  authorize  me 
to  keep  them  on  foot,  and  appropriate  a  proper  fund  for 
that  purpose,  I  shall  be  constrained  to  dismiss  the  rest.’*” 
The  position  taken  by  the  colonists  that  the  British 
government  should  protect  the  coast  was  clearly  empha¬ 
sized  in  a  letter  of  July  20,  1758,  from  Governor  Ellis  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  which  occurred  the  following:  “I 
cannot  avoid  remarking  upon  the  conduct  of  the  captains 
of  the  King’s  ships  stationed  at  Charleston  during  these 
two  summers  we  have  been  infested  with  privateers  from 
the  Mississippi,  who  have  insulted  with  impunity,  the 
coasts  of  these  provinces  and  carried  off  every  vessel  to 
be  met  with.  ’Tis  true  the  men-of-war  have  sometimes 
gone  out,  stood  off  and  on,  before  Charleston  bar,  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  then  returned  to  port  again  instead  of 
stretching  towards  St.  Augustine,  the  usual  rendezvous 
of  those  privateers  and  their  prizes.  Five  English  ves¬ 
sels  have  lately  been  sent  thither  by  a  privateer  of  ten 
and  another  of  six  carriage  guns,  the  captain  of  whom 
had  the  insolence  to  threaten  dismantling  Fort  William 
and  Frederica.  In  order  to  punish  this  presumption  I 
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have  fitted  out  a  vessel  for  a  six  weeks  cruise  with  four- 
teen  carriage  and  fourteen  swivel  guns  and  ninety  men,  ^ 

commanded  by  tried  officers,  whom  I  cannot  doubt  will  ({ 

give  a  good  account  of  these  gentlemen  if  they  are  so  t 

fortunate  to  meet  with  them.  ’Tis  a  strange  circum-  5 

stance  that  the  two  privateers  mentioned  above  should  ( 

have  cruised  ten  weeks  upon  these  coasts  without  inter-  I 

ruption,  notwithstanding  there  being  in  that  time,  gener-  f 

ally  three  of  the  King’s  ships  at  Charleston.”  He  main¬ 
tained  that  Charleston  harbor  was  not  so  well  adapted  on  ] 

account  of  shallow  water  and  advised  that  a  warship  , 

should  be  stationed  at  Frederica  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  ' 

|k 

Savannah  River  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  these 
colonies.** 

About  three  months  later  in  a  letter,  (October  31, 

1758),  to  William  Pitt,  Governor  Ellis  again  referred  to  i 

the  futile  effort  to  secure  assistance  from  the  British  gov-  ^ 

emment  in  the  matter  of  defense.  ”I  applied  to  the  Blarl  ^ 

of  Loudoun,  near  two  years  ago,  for  a  few  troops  to  re-  j 

move  the  apprehension  of  the  people,  and  protect  them  | 

from  the  growing  insolence  of  the  savages,  who  seem  | 

sensible  of  our  weakness,  and  inclined  to  take  advantage  i 

of  it,  by  committing  daily  outrages  and  irregularities  at  • 

the  same  time  that  we  were  threatened  with  insults  from  | 

the  enemy  privateers,  who  for  three  months  together  in-  ^ 

fested  our  coasts,  without  molestation,  there  being  no  ! 

naval  force  here  to  interrupt  them  .  This  I  likewise  un¬ 
successfully  represented  to  Admiral  Holboum.”  He  stated  i 

that  he  had  written  to  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  but  had  re-  : 

ceived  no  direct  instructions  except  to  draw  upon  the  dep-  | 

uty  paymaster  at  New  York  for  a  certain  sum  to  main¬ 
tain  the  rangers  already  raised  until  further  orders,  but 
had  heard  nothing  more  from  him.  He  further  stated: 

“I  wrote  four  times  successively  to  General  Abercrombie 
upon  the  same  subject,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
obtain  one  line  for  answer  so  that  after  soliciting  and 
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remonstrating  near  two  years  upon  this  and  other  mate¬ 
rial  points  relative  to  the  security  of  this  colony,  I  find 
myself  precisely  where  I  set  out.  The  forts  on  the  fron¬ 
tier  in  the  most  decayed  condition  and  except  these  few 
rangers,  who  for  eight  or  nine  months  past  have  been 
subsisted  upon  my  own  credit  and  risque  and  a  small  de¬ 
tachment  from  one  of  the  independent  companies  of 
South  Carolina  stationed  upon  the  ruins  of  Frederica,  no 
other  force  is  near  us.”*® 

The  Assembly  permitted  the  governor  to  meet  per¬ 
sonally  the  expense  of  retaining  the  rangers  and  ex¬ 
pected  him  to  look  to  the  British  government  to  refund 
the  amount.  By  November  17, 1758,  the  troop  of  rangers 
had  necessitated  the  expenditure  of  £600  by  the  governor. 
A  letter  was  about  this  time  received  from  General  Aber¬ 
crombie  and  presented  by  Governor  Ellis  to  the  Council. 
It  seems  that  Governor  Ellis  received  little  encourage¬ 
ment  from  this  letter  for  he  stated  to  the  Council  that 
he  doubted  whether  the  bills  which  he  had  already  drawn 
for  the  support  of  the  rangers  would  be  paid  by  the 
commander-in-chief.  He  further  stated  that  he  would 
draw  those  bills  on  the  paymaster-general  and  that  he 
would  at  the  same  time  write  to  his  majesty’s  secretary 
of  state  and  secretary  of  war  on  the  subject  transmitting 
General  Abercrombie's  letter.*^ 

In  a  letter,  (December  29,  1758) ,  to  Lord  Barrington, 
Governor  Ellis  related  the  facts  in  connection  with  his 
effort  to  secure  aid  from  the  home  government  and 
stated :  “The  Earl  of  Loudoun  was  so  fully  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  keeping  those  troops  on  foot,  that  he 
early  furnished  me  with  a  credit  upon  the  paymaster  at 
New  York  for  £850  to  maintain  them  until  further  orders. 
When  the  sum  was  near  expended  his  lordship  was  re¬ 
called,  but  omitted  sending  me  those  orders.  Meanwhile 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  these  troops  still  subsisted. 
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They  had  been  more  than  tacitly  allowed  of  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  King’s  forces  and  were  levied 
before  my  arrival.  From  these  considerations  I  was 
afraid  1  could  not  answer  to  disband  them,  and  therefore 
was  obliged  to  draw  bills  as  usual  for  their  support.  But 
I  am  now  hindered  from  proceeding  in  this  way,  by  a 
letter  from  General  Abercrombie  acquainting  me  he  can¬ 
not  take  upon  him  to  extend  his  predecessor’s  credit, 
having  had  no  orders  from  home  relative  to  it.  Hence 
there  is  the  utmost  probability  of  my  bills,  to  the  amount 
of  £600  sterling  drawn  for  this  service,  returning  upon 
me  protested,  and  should  that  happen,  I  shall  be  compelled 
either  to  pay  them  out  of  my  own  pocket,  or  give  other 
bills  upon  the  paymaster-general  at  home.  The  latter  I 
think  to  do,  and  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  paid,  I  have 
wrote  particularly  upon  this  affair  to  the  secretary  of 
state  and  the  lords  of  trade.  I  think  it  my  duty  to  relate 
the  circumstances  of  it  to  your  lordship  in  hopes  that  by 
your  influence  something  may  speedily  be  done,  not  only 
for  my  relief,  but  for  the  security  of  the  colony  for  that 
this  troop  of  rangers  should  be  completed,  established 
and  even  another  one  set  on  foot  here.”  He  then  gave 
seven  reasons  why  the  rangers  were  decidedly  needed.** 
The  reference  of  this  matter  to  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  resulted  in  the  favorable  action  which  the  governor 
had  so  earnestly  desired.  In  a  letter,  (November  10, 
1750),  to  Lord  Barrington,  Governor  Ellis  referred  to  a 
letter  of  July  7  from  him  and  thanked  him  for  inducing 
the  lords  of  the  treasury  to  agree  to  pay  the  bills  which 
had  been  drawn  in  order  to  keep  the  rangers  on  duty.** 

If  the  French  and  Indians  had  attacked  the  colony  of 
Georgia,  the  rangers  and  the  three  independent  com¬ 
panies  from  South  Carolina  stationed  in  Georgia  would 
have  proved  very  inadequate.  In  this  year  (1759),  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lyttleton  of  South  Carolina,  on  account  of  sending 
a  force  against  the  Cherokees,  recalled  one  of  the  com- 
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panics  from  Georg^.*^  In  the  letter  to  Lord  Barrington, 
Governor  Ellis  stated  that  he  was  not  having  any  trouble 
with  the  Cherokees.  This  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
Georgia  had  not  offended  them  and  also  that  the  Creeks 
had  threatened  to  resent  any  interference  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Georgia  by  the  Cherokees.  The  friendship  of  the 
Creeks  was  considered  most  helpful. 

While  Georgia  had  a  very  limited  part  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war  the  British  authorities  evidently  expected 
thorough  co-operation.  When  the  new  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  General  Amherst, 
was  appointed  in  1759,  Governor  Ellis,  in  a  letter  to 
William  Pitt,  acknowledged  receipt  of  a  recent  letter  “sig¬ 
nifying  his  majesty’s  pleasure  that  I  should  apply  to  and 
correspond  with  that  general  upon  every  matter  that 
may  concern  or  promote  his  majesty’s  service.  As  also 
to  obey  such  orders  as  he  may  think  proper  to  honor  me 
with  relative  to  the  said  service.’’** 

One  of  the  first  matters  taken  up  with  him  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Ellis  was  concerned  with  the  Indians.  In  a  letter 
to  William  Pitt,  (February  16,  1760),  Ck>vemor  Ellis  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  effort  being  made  to  keep  the  Creeks  and 
Chickesaws  loyal  to  the  English,  and  stated:  “But  as 
all  these  precautions  may  be  insufficient  to  the  end  pro¬ 
posed,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  acquaint  General 
Amherst  with  our  situation  and  circumstances  and  de¬ 
sired  such  succor  as  they  may  require,  for  if  the  Chero¬ 
kees  fall  upon  us  it  would  be  almost  impossible  in  our 
weak  condition,  long  to  resist,  much  less  repel  them.’’** 
In  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade  at  this  time,  (Febru¬ 
ary  15,  1760) ,  Governor  Ellis  referred  to  the  trouble  that 
the  Cherokees  were  giving  on.  the  South  Carolina  fron¬ 
tier.  They  were  threatening  the  frontier  of  (^eorgia  and 
necessitated  the  sending  of  all  available  men  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  that  section.  He  urged  the  Creeks  to  show 
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their  loyalty  and  authorized  his  representative  among  the  ;! 

Creeks  to  use  £1000  worth  of  goods  in  inducing  them  to  ^ 

remain  loyal.  These  goods  had  been  kept  as  a  reserve  | 

out  of  the  presents  sent  from  England  for  just  such  an 
emergency.  He  offered  £5  for  every  Cherokee  scalp  li 

brought  in  by  the  Creeks.  The  Board  of  Trade  was  ro-  I 

quested  to  furnish  more  presents  for  the  Indians.*^  Gov-  £ 

emor  Ellis  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Edmund  Atkins,  super-  y 

intendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  Southern  colonies,  was  ^ 

very  efficient  and  in  a  letter,  (January  6,  1760),  to  the  j 

Board  of  Trade  stated :  *T  can  without  any  prejudice  to 
Mr.  Atkins,  assure  your  lordships  that  he  appears  very 
ill  calculated  for  the  employment  he  is  in,  and  that  in  my 
humble  opinion  the  scheme  for  managing  the  powerful  t 

Indian  nations  in  this  quarter,  as  to  the  northward  by  a 
general  agent,  is  liable  to  many  considerable  objections  « 

and  inconveniences.  And  nothing  can  more  strongly 
evince  this  observation  than  the  measures  lately  pursued  i 

here  in  consequence  of  the  Cherokee  disputes,  which  I  | 

presume  could  not  easily  have  been  composed  by  such  an  | 

agent.**  | 

Crovemor  Ellis  maintained  that  the  lack  of  military 
protection  retarded  the  increase  in  population  and  seri¬ 
ously  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the  colony.  In  a  | 

letter,  (July  10,  1760),  to  William  Pitt,  Governor  Ellis 
stated:  “It  is  not  probable  that  it  will  ever  be  properly  * 

settled,  or  indeed,  that  any  persons  of  real  property  will  | 

come  or  continue  in  it,  unless  some  effectual  measures  | 

are  taken  for  putting  the  province  in  such  a  state  of  de¬ 
fense  as  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  its  savage  neighbors.”** 

The  Assembly  for  a  few  months  before  this  had  been 
making  provision  for  defense  and  still  the  governor  made 
the  foregoing  discouraging  statement  regarding  the  mili¬ 
tary  needs  of  the  colony.  In  the  message  to  the  Assem-  , 

bly,  (February  12,  1760),  Governor  Ellis  stated  that  he 
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had  done  all  within  his  power  in  order  to  protect  the  col¬ 
ony  as  follows:  “In  fine  I  have  omitted  nothing  in  my 
power  and  I  shall  readily  promote  anything  you  may  sug¬ 
gest  for  the  public  service.  What  I  apprehend  to  be  fur¬ 
ther  necessary  is  the  reviving,  amending  and  carrying 
into  immediate  execution  the  acts  for  erecting  places  of 
defense  throughout  the  province.  And  as  it  may  be 
requisite  still  more  to  strengthen  the  important  post  of 
Augusta,  and  the  body  of  rangers  doing  duty  there.  And 
also  to  cover  and  protect  the  settlements  on  the  south¬ 
ern  frontier  from  any  incursion  of  the  savages.  I  trust 
you  will  enable  me  to  do  it  by  providing  subsistence  for 
such  of  the  militia  of  the  adjacent  parts  as  may  be  found 
necessary  to  draft  for  those  important  services.  When  I 
call  upon  you  in  this  manner  I  do  not  forget  the  small 
abilities  of  this  young  colony,  but  in  your  present  dan¬ 
gerous  situation  you  have  only  this  alternative  either  to 
contribute  a  part  of  your  property  or  suffer  yourselves 
to  be  plundered  of  the  whole.  I  can  depend  the  good 
inclinations  and  spirit  of  the  people  will  in  a  great  degree 
supply  other  deficiencies.  And  there  cannot  be  a  more 
proper  time  to  exert  that  spirit  than  when  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  themselves  and  their  fellow  subjects  stand  so 
greatly  in  need  of  it.”^® 

In  reply  to  this  message  the  Assembly  presented  an 
address  to  the  governor  in  which  was  the  following  state¬ 
ment:  “We  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
our  gratitude  to  our  most  gracious  sovereign  for  the 
establishment  of  two  troops  of  rangers  for  our  immediate 
protection.  And  we  do  assure  your  excellency  that  our 
utmost  ability  shall  be  exerted  to  defend  ourselves  and 
our  fellow  subjects  from  the  ravages  of  our  barbarous 
enemy An  act  was  passed,  February  27,  1760,  for 
raising  £1100  for  putting  Savannah  and  the  forts  in  the 
several  parishes  of  the  province  in  a  better  state  of  de¬ 
fense,  and  certain  other  acts  were  passed  for  making  the 
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military  preparations  more  effective.^*  Six  months  later, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Governor  Ellis  stated 
that  a  few  log  forts  were  being  built,  one  at  Sunbury, 
one  at  Barrington,  two  on  Ogeechee  River,  two  at  Savan¬ 
nah,  one  of  which  he  himself  had  paid  £400  to  have  built, 
and  which  had  four  cannons.  There  were  block  houses  in 
other  parts  of  Savannah.** 

The  militia  was  not  very  numerous,  and  yet  at  this 
time,  in  the  midst  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  there 
was  a  plan  by  which  only  one-third  was  kept  on  duty.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  governor  and  the  Council, 
(June  17,  1760),  regarding  this  matter,  which  was  as 
follows:  “Resolved,  That  the  whole  militia  be  divided 
into  three  parts  (except  such  of  them  who  reside  in  Sa¬ 
vannah,  of  whom  only  one-sixth  shall  do  duty  at  a  time), 
and  that  one-third  thereof  be  on  actual  duty  for  a  week 
and  then  relieved  by  the  other  thirds  in  rotation.  And 
that  an  account  be  collected  and  given  in  of  the  number 
of  negroes  that  may  be  trusted  with  arms,  a  third  of 
which  negroes  shall  be  drafted  to  do  duty  with  the  mil¬ 
itia,  provided  such  third  do  not  exceed  the  third  of  the 
militia  then  on  duty.** 

Governor  Wright,  who  succeeded  Governor  Ellis,  in 
his  first  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  (October  23,  1760), 
after  arriving  in  the  colony,  stated:  “The  more  I  see 
and  the  more  I  hear,  the  more  am  I  convinced  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  immediate  succor,  and  of  the  continuance  of 
some  troops  even  after  the  present  difficulties  and  dan¬ 
gers  are  over.”**  There  were,  however,  no  military  prep¬ 
arations,  except  of  a  small  nature,  undertaken  in  the  col¬ 
ony  for  the  remaining  three  years  of  the  war.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  certain  colonists  towards  the  plan  for  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  defenses  of  the  colony  was  clearly  shown  with 
reference  to  their  opposition  to  the  export  duty  on  skins, 
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a  petition  regarding  which  was  presented  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  Assembly,  (December  2,  1761),  which  was 
as  follows:  “A  petition  of  several  merchants  and  shop¬ 
keepers  in  the  town  of  Savannah  whose  names  are  there¬ 
unto  subscribed,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  other  mer¬ 
chants  and  traders  in  the  province  of  Cleorgia,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  House  and  read,  representing  that  if  the 
bill  now  depending  in  this  House  for  raising  and  granting 
to  his  majesty  the  sum  of  £440  sterling  for  erecting  a 
fort  and  battery  on  the  Island  of  Cockspur  in  the  River 
Savannah  and  the  sum  of  £100  for  erecting  a  lookout  and 
battery  on  Midway  River  and  for  empowering  commis¬ 
sioners  to  issue  certificates  for  the  said  sums  and  for 
sinking  the  same  by  a  tax  of  ten  shillings  sterling  on 
every  hundred  pounds  value  of  deer  skins  or  beaver  skins 
exported  from  or  taken  or  carried  out  of  this  province  to 
any  part  of  his  majesty’s  dominions  except  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  only,  should  pass  into  a  law,  the  petitioners  conceive 
it  will  not  only  throw  a  very  unequal  burden  upon  a  few 
individuals,  but  also  endanger  the  entire  loss  of  the  skin 
trade  to  this  province,  and  not  at  all  answer  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  designed.” 

Reference  was  made  in  this  petition  to  the  monopoly 
of  the  skin  trade  by  South  Carolina  and  the  difficulties  of 
establishing  this  trade  in  Georgia.  It  was  maintained 
that  the  proposed  tax  would  be  very  disastrous  to  this 
trade.  The  petition  closes  with  the  following  statements : 
“That  the  petitioners  apprehend  it  has  at  all  times  been 
the  policy  of  all  nations  to  encourage  the  trade  of  their 
colonies  in  their  infancy,  especially,  and  not  embarrass  it 
or  check  it  by  taxes  and  impositions  which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  prevent  merchants  from  settling  in  them.  That 
the  petitioners  have  reason  to  apprehend  if  proper  appli¬ 
cation  were  made  for  a  guardship  to  protect  the  trade  of 
this  province,  there  would  be  one  appointed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  which  would  not  only  be  a  better  security  than  a 
fort  at  Cockspur,  but  of  very  great  advantage  to  this 
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province,  whereas  the  petitioners  apprehend  the  building 
a  fort  at  Cockspur  will  be  attended  with  a  heavy  expense 
to  this  province  which  can  not  be  defrayed  by  the  means 
proposed,  and  therefore  praying  this  House  to  take  the 
premises  into  consideration  and  that  the  said  bill  might 
not  pass  into  a  law.”^* 

This  petition  had  but  little  effect  so  far  as  the  passage 
of  the  bill  in  question  was  concerned,  for  within  about 
two  weeks  it  was  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  Assembly 
and  signed  by  the  governor.^’ 

Very  soon  after  this.  Governor  Wright,  in  a  letter, 
(February  20,  1762) ,  to  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  furnished 
interesting  information  in  regard  to  the  military  strength 
of  the  colony.  “On  my  arrival  in  1760,”  he  stated,  “the 
whole  militia  of  the  colony,  officers  and  all  included,  on  a 
very  exact  return,  I  then  ordered  to  be  made,  was  only 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-five,  about  fifty  Independents 
and  two  troops  of  Rangers,  of  seventy-five  each,  so  that 
the  whole  strength  of  the  country,  if  it  had  then  been 
collected  together,  could  not  have  exceeded  eleven  hun¬ 
dred.  Since  which  our  militia  is  increased,  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  this  is  at  present,  our  whole  force  and 
strength.”  He  pointed  out  the  need  of  more  troops  and 
stated  that  the  Creeks,  the  friendly  Indian  neighbors,  had 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  fighting  men,  and 
the  Choctaws,  who  were  mostly  under  the  influence  of 
the  French,  were  supposed  to  have  about  four  thousand 
fighting  men.** 

At  the  same  time.  Governor  Wright,  in  a  letter,  (Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  1762),  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  expressed  the 
fear  that  the  friendly  Creeks  might  be  influenced  by  the 
Cherokees  and  the  Choctaws.  He  referred  to  the  de¬ 
fenseless  coast  and  urged  that  an  English  warship  shot, 
be  sent  to  protect  merchant  vessels,  because  a  few  months 
before,  a  French  schooner  had  deceived  several  vessels 
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and  carried  away  slaves  valued  at  £1000  sterling,  since 
there  was  no  English  man-of-war  to  protect  the  trade.  He 
showed  that  on  account  of  the  need  of  a  warship  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  trade,  merchant  vessels  seldom  sailed  from  Sa¬ 
vannah  and  therefore  trade  to  the  amount  of  £26,000 
sterling  had  been  diverted  from  Savannah  to  the  port  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.^* 

(To  be  continued) 
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Charles  Seton  Henry  Hardee’s  Recollections  of 
Old  Savannah 

Edited  by  Martha  Gallaudet  Waring. 

PART  1. 

Night  Watchmen. 

In  1835,  and  for  many  years  afterwards  the  City  was 
protected  and  guarded  at  night  by  Night  Watchmen,  com¬ 
monly  called  night  guards,  consisting  of  a  specified  num¬ 
ber  of  men,  a  captain  and  a  lieutenant.  They  were  not 
uniformed,  but  went  on  duty  in  their  every  day  clothes. 
They  were  armed  with  a  musket,  a  cartridge  box,  with 
blank  cartridges  to  fire  off  in  case  of  a  fire,  a  rattle  and 
a  short  club.  Headquarters  were  in  a  two  story  brick 
building  called  the  Guard  House,  on  the  northeast  comer 
of  President  and  Whitaker  streets.  It  had  a  belfry  and  a 
bell  which  was  rung  every  night  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
winter,  and  nine  o’clock  in  the  summer,  to  call  the  men 
to  duty,  and  also  as  a  curfew  to  warn  the  slaves  not  to 
be  on  the  streets  without  a  written  permission,  or  pass 
as  it  was  called,  from  their  owners,  under  penalty  of 
being  arrested  and  taken  to  the  Guard  House  for  the 
night. 

Monthly  passes  were  allowed  with  ten  o’clock  as  the 
time  limit,  but  special  passes  might  be  given  for  one  night 
with  eleven  o’clock  as  the  time  limit.  If  the  holder  of  a 
pass  was  caught  on  the  street  after  the  time  limit  was 
passed,  he  was  taken  up  and  carried  to  the  Guard  House 
to  spend  the  night.  At  a  specified  hour  next  morning  a 
kind  of  police  court  was  held  at  the  guard  house  by  the 
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officers  of  the  guard,  at  which  all  prisoners,  except  those 
who  were  charged  with  misdemeanors,  could  be  “taken 
out”  upon  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  $1.00. 

Night  watchmen  were  also  required  to  call  the  hours 
of  the  night  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  Many  a  time 
I  have  heard  them  cry  the  hour,  as  for  instance,  “Past 
ten  o’clock  and  all  is  well.”  But  I  do  not  remember  hear¬ 
ing  them  call  the  state  of  the  weather. 

The  regulations  concerning  slaves  continued  in  force 
until  they  were  emancipated  as  a  result  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  duty  of  preserving  peace  and  good  order  in  the 
city  during  the  day  time  was  performed  by  the  consta¬ 
bles,  assisted  by  the  City  Marshal  and  four  of  the  Watch¬ 
men,  especially  detailed  for  the  purpose. 

When  the  night  watchmen  were  superseded  by  police¬ 
men,  the  Guard  House  was  used  as  headquarters  of  one 
of  the  Volunteer  Fire  Companies. 

Fire  Protection. 

When  I  came  to  Savannah  in  1835,  there  was  an  or¬ 
ganized  Fire  Department,  under  the  control  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Fire  Chief,  and  provided  with  combination  suc¬ 
tion  and  propelling  engines  (the  most  up-to-date  kind  in 
use  anywhere  at  the  time),  hose  and  hose  carts,  fire 
buckets,  a  hook  and  ladder  and  axe  company,  engine 
houses  in  the  squares,  public  wells  (or  pumps)  in  the 
squares,  and  at  the  intersection  of  the  streets,  and  cis¬ 
terns  in  the  squares  near  the  engine  houses. 

Fire  service  was  part  compulsory  and  part  voluntary. 
Compulsory  service  was  required  from  “free  persons  of 
color  and  free  negroes,”  and  under  certain  circumstances, 
from  slaves  also.  Voluntary  service  was  rendered  with¬ 
out  pay  by  white  companies  independently  managed,  but 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Fire  Chief  at  fires. 

The  hand  engines  in  use  were  the  best  of  the  kind 
known  at  the  time.  They  had  a  long  handle  bar  on  each 
side.  By  working  these  handle  bars  rapidly  up  and 
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down,  suction  and  propelling  power  was  developed.  The 
propelling  power  developed  in  this  way  was  strong  enough 
to  force  a  full  stream  of  water  to  the  top  of  a  three  story 
building.  To  get  an  engine  to  a  fire  it  had  to  be  dragged 
by  the  firemen  through  the  heavy  sand  of  the  street  by 
a  rope  attached  to  the  tongue  of  the  machine,  a  very  slow 
and  laborious  process,  but  the  best  at  command,  for  the 
Department  was  not  furnished  with  horses,  and  the 
streets  were  not  paved. 

Fire  buckets  were  brought  into  use  shortly  after  the 
city  was  incorporated,  and  were  still  in  use.  They  were 
a  very  important  factor  in  fire  fighting.  They  were  made 
of  heavy  black  leather,  were  about  two  feet  in  length, 
round  in  shape,  with  a  strong  leather  handle  across  the 
top  for  easy  handling,  and  capable  of  holding  about  three 
gallons  of  water.  They  were  non-collapsible,  and  could 
be  thrown  from  the  top  of  the  highest  building  without 
injury.  In  addition  to  the  use  made  of  them  by  the  Fire 
Department,  every  householder  was  required,  under  a 
heavy  penalty,  to  keep  on  the  premises  convenient  for 
use,  a  number  of  fire  buckets  equal  to  the  number  of  fire 
places  in  the  house. 

Every  house  was  also  required  to  have  a  ladder  of 
suitable  length,  and  a  scuttle  through  which  access  could 
be  had  to  the  roof  of  the  house.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  this  was  a  very  important  requirement;  for  many 
an  incipient  fire,  which  might  have  developed  into  a  dis¬ 
astrous  conflagration,  if  not  promptly  checked,  could  be 
easily  extinguished  by  a  few  well  directed  buckets  of 
water  dashed  upon  it  from  the  roof  of  the  house. 

Fire  buckets  were  used  to  good  advantage  in  this  way 
by  the  Fire  Department,  and  in  many  other  ways  also, 
and  were  continued  in  use  a  long  time  afterwards.  Fire 
Masters  had  power  and  authority  to  compel  bystanders 
to  fall  into  line  to  pass  the  fire  buckets.  Many  a  time 
have  I  seen  a  double  line  formed  for  this  purpose,  one  to 
pass  full  buckets  to  the  place  where  the  water  was  need- 
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ed,  and  the  other  to  pass  back  the  empty  buckets  to  be 
refilled.  This  method  of  fire  fighting  was  in  force  until 
it  was  substituted  by  horse  drawn  fire  engines  in  1869. 

A  watchman  was  stationed  in  the  belfry  of  the  city 
exchange.  It  was  his  duty  to  ring  the  bell  at  every  alarm 
of  fire.  If  a  fire  occurred  at  night  a  lighted  lantern  on  a 
long  pole  was  thrust  in  the  direction  of  the  fire.  This 
method  of  pointing  out  the  direction  of  a  fire  was  in  force 
until  the  city  was  marked  off  into  five  fire  districts.  The 
watchman  was  then  required  to  ring  the  bell  violently 
for  two  minutes  as  a  general  alarm,  then  to  toll  the  bell 
at  short  intervals,  indicating  by  the  number  of  the 
strokes  the  district  in  which  the  fire  was  located.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  ringing  of  the  bell  by  the  watchman  in  the 
steeple  of  the  City  Exchange,  the  watchmen  on  the 
streets  were  required  to  fire  off  their  muskets  and  spring 
their  rattles  as  they  ran  through  the  streets,  crying 
“Fire!  Fire!  Fire!”  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  What 
with  ringing  of  the  bell,  firing  off  of  muskets  and  the 
springing  of  rattles  an  unearthly  noise  was  made,  loud 
enough  not  only  to  rouse  sleeping  men  and  women  out  of 
a  sound  sleep,  but  almost  loud  enough  to  wake  the  dead 
The  echo  of  it  is  still  ringing  in  my  ears. 

In  the  meantime  the  fire  fighting  force  of  the  De¬ 
partment  was  materially  increased  by  the  formation  of 
several  new  Volunteer  Companies.  The  water  supply  was 
unchanged  until  1854,  when  the  Savannah  Water  Works 
were  established.  With  abundant  water  supply,  the  pub¬ 
lic  pumps  were  ordered  removed,  and  the  wells  filled  up. 
With  a  few  exceptions  the  cisterns  in  the  squares  were 
disused,  those  temporarily  excepted  being  in  that  part  of 
the  city  not  yet  reached  by  the  water  mains. 

As  soon  as  the  present  paid  Fire  Department  was  or¬ 
ganized,  with  a  central  headquarters,  all  Volunteer  Fire 
Companies  were  disbanded.  The  old  engine  houses  in  the 
squares,  being  no  longer  needed,  were  tom  down  and 
removed. 
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P^e  protection  was  one  of  the  first  things  to  claim 
the  attention  of  the  newly  elected  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
after  Savannah  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1789.  Real¬ 
izing  that  almost  all  of  the  houses  in  the  city  were  built 
of  wood,  the  dread  of  a  disastrous  conflagration  was  ever 
present  in  their  minds.  Every  practicable  precaution  was 
taken  to  minimize  the  chances  of  such  a  calamity  taking 
place.  Stringent  regulations  were  enacted  and  heavy 
penalties  imposed  for  all  violations  of  the  fire  ordinances. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions  and  enact¬ 
ments  it  was  not  long  before  their  worst  fears  were  more 
than  realized.  On  the  26th  of  November,  1796,  a  disas¬ 
trous  fire  occurred,  which  destroyed  more  than  half  of 
the  houses  in  the  compactly  built  part  of  the  city,— out  of 
four  hundred  houses,  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  were 
destroyed  and  only  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  left. 
This  fire  came  near  wiping  the  little  town  off  the  map, 
for  Savannah  at  that  time,  had  a  population  of  not  more 
than  twenty-five  hundred. 

In  1820,  there  was  another  disastrous  fire,  in  which 
four  hundred  and  sixty-three  houses  were  destroyed.  In 
this  same  year  Savannah  was  visited  by  a  severe  equi¬ 
noctial  storm  and  by  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever.  Pretty 
hard  luck  for  a  struggling  little  city  of  seven  thousand  to 
have  three  such  calamities  in  one  year!  Don’t  you  think 
so? 

Markets. 

The  city  records  show  that  market  places  for  the  sale 
of  meats,  vegetables  and  other  country  produce  were 
established  and  maintained  by  the  City  at  sundry  times, 
at  various  places.  The  last  but  one  of  these  was  located 
at  the  intersection  of  South  Broad  and  Barnard  Streets, 
and  continued  in  use  until  the  year  1821.  In  that  year  a 
new  market  building  was  erected  on  Ellis  Equare,  at  the 
expense  of  the  citizens,  and  presented  by  them  to  the 
City.  This  was  the  building  in  use  when  I  came  to  Sa¬ 
vannah  to  live  in  1835.  It  was  a  wooden  shed,  about 
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twenty-five  feet  wide,  with  a  shingle  roof,  supported  by 
brick  pillars,  and  extended  around  the  four  sides  of  the 
Square.  This  left  an  uncovered  quadrangular  space, 
which  was  used  for  the  sale  of  live  poultry,  fish,  oysters, 
shrimp,  crabs,  and  everything  else  that  comes  out  of  the 
water.  The  four  covered  sides  were  used  for  the  sale  of 
vegetables,  dressed  meat  of  all  kinds,  dressed  poultry,  and 
everything  else  that  could  not  find  a  place  elsewhere. 
The  covered  and  the  open  quadrangular  spaces  on  the 
street  level  were  paved  with  brick,  and  there  was  a  brick 
sidewalk  on  all  four  sides  of  the  square.  About  two  feet 
beyond  the  sidewalk  there  was  a  broad  wooden  railing, 
on  wooden  posts,  about  two  and  one-half  feet  high,  on 
the  south  and  west  sides.  The  space  outside  of  this  rail¬ 
ing  was  used  for  the  parking  of  country  carts,  or  “crack¬ 
er  carts,”  as  they  were  called.  These  carts  were  one- 
horse,  two-wheeled  vehicles,  with  a  half-round  canopy  of 
cotton  cloth  over  the  top.  Many  of  these  carts  came  from 
a  distance  of  fifty  miles  or  more,  and  were  two  days  and 
a  night  on  the  way.  They  brought  to  market  all  kinds 
of  country  produce,  such  as  eggs,  dressed  poultry,  small 
dressed  hogs,  sausages,  jerked  or  dried  beef,  venison, 
wild  turkeys,  wild  ducks,  partridges,  doves,  and  many 
other  good  things  too  numerous  to  mention.  All  of  these 
things  were  sold  from  the  carts  where  they  were  parked 
outside  of  the  railing. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  “cracker,”  and  how  it  originated. 

I  have  heard  many  so-called  explanations  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  word,  but  the  one  which  strikes  me  as  the 
most  reasonable  and  sensible  is  this. 

Until  the  year  1835,  there  was  not  a  single  mile  of 
railroad  in  operation  in  this  part  of  Georgia.  Almost  all 
land  transportation  therefore,  had  to  be  done  by  wagons 
drawn  by  one,  two,  four,  or  six  horses,  or  mules.  The 
drivers  of  these  teams,  especially  of  the  six  horse  teams, 
were  provided  with  long  whips  with  a  lash  at  the  end. 
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and  long  enough  to  reach  the  heads  of  the  leaders.  When 
this  whip  was  twirled  violently  around  the  head  two  or 
three  times,  and  the  arm  jerked  back  suddenly  a  noise, 
or  Crack  was  made,  as  loud  as  that  of  a  small  pistol.  These 
whips  were  called  “Crackers,”  and  in  the  course  of  time, 
those  who  used  them  were  also  called  “Crackers,”  and 
then  the  meaning  was  stretched  to  include  all  persons 
living  “in  the  country,”  who  made  use  of  this  kind  of 
transportation. 

It  is  said  that  some  of  the  drivers  of  the  six-mule 
teams  became  so  expert  in  the  use  of  this  long  whip  that 
they  could  flick  a  fly  at  a  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet. 

The  expression  “Crack  your  whip,”  indicating  a  readi¬ 
ness  to  start  or  join  in  an  undertaking,  may  have  grown 
out  of  this  condition  of  things. 

Excepting  a  one  cent  copper  coin  as  big  as  a  fifty  cent 
silver  piece  of  the  present  day,  I  do  not  remember  that 
there  were  any  small  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  in 
circulation  here  at  this  time.  All  of  the  small  silver 
coins  I  remember  were  multiples  of  the  English  shilling 
and  penny.  Three  pence,  or  a  “thrip”  passed  for  six  and 
a  quarter  cents ;  six  pence,  or  a  “bit”  for  twelve  and  one- 
half  cents,  and  twelve  pence  or  a  shilling,  for  twenty-five 
cents.  The  reason  why  this  was  so  I  am  unable  to  say, 
nor  can  I  name  the  time  when  the  use  of  these  English 
coins  was  superseded  by  the  small  decimal  silver  coins  of 
the  United  States.  But  I  remember  that  the  English  coin 
remained  in  circulation  for  a  long  time,  and  that  the  price 
of  all  kinds  of  country  produce  was  for  a  long  time  named 
in  English  units. 

In  this  old  market  place  you  could  purchase  an  abund¬ 
ance  and  variety  of  every  good  thing  to  eat  at  prices  as¬ 
tonishingly  low,  compared  with  prices  of  the  present  day. 
Beef,  pork  and  mutton,  at  six  and  one-quarter  cents  a 
pound,  eggs  at  twelve  to  fifteen  cents  a  dozen,  spring 
chickens  at  twenty-five  cents  a  pair,  dressed  fowls,  at 
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fifty  cents  a  pair,  and  everything  else  in  proportion.  For 
a  small  outlay  of  money  one  could  fare  almost  sumptuous¬ 
ly  every  day. 

This  old  wooden  building  was  pulled  down  in  1870, 
and  the  present  building  finished  in  1872. 

In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  relate  an  incident 
which  happened  on  one  of  my  visits  to  the  market.  Just 
now  I  cannot  think  of  a  better  name,  so  1  will  call  it, 
“How  to  Raise  Seewee  Beans  Successfully.” 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  that  I  went  to  mar¬ 
ket  to  buy  some  of  these  beans.  It  was  not  long  before 
I  came  in  sight  of  three  old  negro  maumas,  dressed  in 
their  very  best,  each  with  the  usual  bright-colored  ban¬ 
danna  handkerchief  tied  around  her  head,  seated  on  a  low 
stool,  with  a  fanner  basket  of  beans  on  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  her.  Addressing  my  question  to  no  one  of  them 
in  particular,  I  said,  “How  much  a  quart?”  An  answer 
came  promptly  from  all  three  of  them,  as  with  one  voice, 
“Twenty-fibe  cent  a  qua’t.”  I  said  to  the  one  nearest  to 
me,  “Give  me  a  quart.”  While  she  was  putting  them  up, 
I  said,  “Mauma,  how  is  it  that  you  colored  people  can 
raise  Seewee  beans  so  successfully,  and  I  can’t.  I  raise 
all  other  vegetables  with  great  success,  but  somehow  I 
don’t  succeed  in  raising  Seewee  beans.”  “I  dunno,  maus- 
suh,”  she  said,  “Mebbe-so  yo’  plant  um  too  fudder  f’om 
de  hous’.  Yo’  kno’  he  iz  a  berry  lonesum  plant,  en  he  lub 
cump’ny,  en  yo’  muss  plant  um  clos’  de  hous’.”  “I  hard¬ 
ly  think  that  accounts  for  it,”  I  said,  “for  1  plant  them 
close  to  the  house  where  people  are  passing  and  repass¬ 
ing  at  all  hours  of  the  day.”  The  old  mauma  next  to  her 
spoke  up  and  said,  “I  kno’  he  iz  a  lonesum  plant,  en  he 
lub  cump’ny,  en  yo’  mussen’  plant  um  fur  f’om  de  hous’, 
but  you  mus’  plant  um  when  de  moon  is  nyoung.”  'The 
other  old  woman  then  spoke  up  and  said,  “Yo’  kin  doo  all 
dat.  Yo’  kin  plant  um  clos’  de  hous’,  en  yo’  kin  plant  um 
w’en  de  moon  is  nyoung,  but  ef  yo’  don’  plant  um  when  yo’ 
belly  full,  he  nebber  kum  to  nuttin’.”  That  settled  it. 
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South  Broad  Street. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  there  was  a  double  row  of  “Pride 
of  India,”  or  China  Berry  trees,  as  they  were  commonly 
called,  down  the  middle  of  South  Broad  Street,  (now 
Oglethorpe  Avenue).  The  Pride  of  India,  permit  me  to 
state  as  information,  is  a  native  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  the 
north  of  India,  and  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  as  an  ornamental  tree.  It  was  highly  esteemed  in 
Savannah  on  this  account,  and  also  as  a  shade  tree,  .or 
it  was  one  of  the  first  trees  to  put  out  its  leaves  in  the 
spring.  Those  on  South  Broad  Street  grew  to  a  height  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  had  a  diameter  of  about  twenty 
inches.  Long  limbs  were  thrown  out  on  every  side,  some 
of  them  interlocking  with  the  limb  of  the  trees  on  the 
other  side,  and  furnishing  a  dense  shade,  which  was  a 
very  pleasant  protection  from  the  midsummer  heat.  The 
flowers  which  grew  in  profusion  in  clusters  from  the  end 
of  the  branches  were  of  a  lilac  color,  with  an  elongated 
pistil  of  a  deeper  lilac  hue,  had  an  agreeable,  but  very 
strong  perfume  which  filled  the  atmosphere  with  its  all- 
pervading  fragrance.  The  flowers  were  followed  by  ob¬ 
long  green  berries,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry.  When 
about  half-grown,  and  as  long  as  they  remained  soft 
enough  for  the  purpose,  they  were  used  by  school  boys 
as  ammunition  for  popguns,  or  “pluffers,”  as  they  were 
called.  These  pluffers  were  generally  made  of  a  single 
joint  of  common,  or  bamboo,  cane,  open  at  both  ends,  and 
tapering, — a  berry  of  suitable  size  was  inserted  in  the 
lower  end  and  shoved  up  to  the  other  end  by  what  was 
called  a  “pluffer  stick,”  battered  at  the  upper  end  so  as  to 
form  a  soft  head,  with  a  handle  at  the  other  end.  Then 
another  berry  was  inserted  and  thrust  forward  quickly 
and  forcibly,  the  compressed  air  between  the  two  berries 
driving  the  upper  berry  out  of  the  pluffer  with  such  force 
as  to  cause  an  explosion  as  loud  as  the  crack  of  a  small¬ 
sized  pistol.  Duels  were  sometimes  fought  with  these 
pluffers,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  The  aver- 
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age  school  boy  looked  forward  to  plufFer  time  with  the 
pleasantest  anticipations,  and  as  long  as  “berry  season” 
lasted,  the  voice  of  the  plufFer  could  be  heard  in  the  land. 

South  Broad  Street  was  also  known  as  “Under  the 
Trees,”  so  called  on  account  of  its  long,  shady  avenue  of 
Pride  of  India  trees,  extending  throughout  its  whole 
length  of  a  half  mile  or  more,  from  East  Broad  to  West 
Broad.  Whether  or  not  this  beautiful,  shady  avenue  was 
originally  intended  as  a  Boulevard,  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  if  it  were  so  intended,  it  did  not  prove  a  success.  I 
do  not  remember  that  it  ever  was  used  for  that  purpose, 
when  I  first  came  to  Savannah,  or  any  time  since,  the 
public  preferring  Bull  Street  as  a  promenade. 

At  that  time,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  all 
funerals  were  attended  on  foot.  No  horse-drawn  vehicle, 
except  the  hearse,  owned  by  the  city,  was  permitted  to 
go  under  the  trees.  All  funerals  were  conducted  from 
the  house.  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  a  funeral  con¬ 
ducted  from  a  church.  On  account  of  the  grateful  shade 
afforded  by  this  beautiful  avenue  of  trees,  especially  in 
summer  time,  “Under  the  Trees”  was  the  usual  route 
taken  by  funeral  processions  on  the  way  to  the  “Old 
Cemetery,”  as  it  was  called,  on  the  southeast  comer  of 
South  Broad  and  Abercorn  streets. 

Funerals. 

At  this  time  Savannah  had  no  daily  paper,  but  there 
were  one  or  two  weeklies.  If  a  funeral  was  to  take  place 
between  issues,  a  written  notice  was  sent  around  to  the 
relatives  and  friends  by  one  of  the  colored  servants  of 
the  family.  At  this  time,  a  funeral  was  a  very  sad  af¬ 
fair,  and  was  conducted  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony. 
The  Keeper  of  the  cemetery  called  the  Sexton  was  re¬ 
quired  to  attend  all  funerals  dressed  in  black  clothes.  In 
fact,  everything  was  in  black,  the  hearse,  the  driver,  and 
all  in  attendance  at  the  funeral.  The  black  hats  of  the 
pall-bearers,  usually  six  in  number,  were  draped  in  black 
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crape,  with  several  inches  flowing  behind,  one  arm  was 
also  draped  with  black  crape,  with  a  liberal  length  falling 
below  the  elbow,  and  all  wore  black  gloves. 

This  was  the  order  of  the  funeral  procession, — the 
sexton  in  front,  carrying  his  staff  of  office,  with  a  piece 
of  black  crape  attached  to  the  upper  end,  the  hearse,  with 
three  pall-bearers  on  each  side,  then  the  members  of  the 
family,  next  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  family,  and 
behind  them,  the  family  servants,  all  on  foot. 

Of  course  there  may  have  been  “Undertakers”  in 
those  days,  but  none  of  them  had  hearses  of  their  own. 
The  only  hearses  in  use  were  owned  by  the  City,  and  were 
a  part  of  the  cemetery  property. 

The  original  area  of  the  Cemetery,  or  public  burial 
ground  for  the  parish  of  Christ  Church,  as  laid  off  in 
colonial  times,  was  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  by  two 
hundred  and  ten  feet,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  “old  brick 
graveyard,”  as  it  is  called.  This  area  was  increased  from 
time  to  time  by  additions  of  land  owned  by  the  city,  and 
known  as  the  “Commons,”  until  it  reached  its  present 
dimensions  of  five  hundred  feet  square.  This  increased 
area  was  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall,  with  an  imposing  gate¬ 
way  on  the  South  Broad  Street  side,  and  another  just  like 
it  on  the  Abercom  Street  side.  When  “Laurel  Grove” 
was  opened  for  use  in  1853,  burials  in  this  cemetery  were 
discontinued,  and  some  time  after  the  Civil  war  the  brick 
fence  was  removed  and  the  cemetery  is  now  used  as  a 
public  park,  and  is  known  as  the  “Colonial  Park.”  At  the 
southeast  entrance  there  is  a  beautiful  triumphal  arch 
erected  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

Old  Buildings. 

Elsewhere  I  have  spoken  of  the  Oglethorpe  Barracks, 
the  County  Jail,  the  Marine  Hospital,  the  City  Exchange, 
and  the  City  Hotel.  I  now  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
other  public  buildings  that  were  standing  when  I  came  to 
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Savannah,  some  of  which  are  still  standing,  while  others 
have  been  removed  to  make  way  for  more  pretentious 
modem  structures. 

The  first  one  that  I  call  to  mind  is  the  Bank  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  This  building  was  standing  at  the 
time,  but  was  removed  a  few  years  ago  to  make  way  for 
the  costly  marble  building  of  the  Citizens  &  Southern 
Bank,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  lot.  Without  un¬ 
dertaking  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  this  old  land¬ 
mark,  suffice  it  to  say  it  was  a  three  story  red  brick  build¬ 
ing,  very  handsome  architecturally  and  otherwise,  and 
an  ornament  to  the  city.  It  occupied  one-half  of  the  Trust 
lot  fronting  west  on  Johnson  Square,  with  Bryan  Street 
on  the  north,  and  St.  Julian  Street  on  the  south.  The 
whole  lot  was  enclosed  by  a  high  iron  railing.  The  other 
half  of  the  lot  was  used  as  a  flower  garden,  carefully 
kept  and  planted  with  choice  roses  of  every  kind,  and 
with  many  other  flowering  plants,  among  them  the  tiger 
lily,  which,  as  a  boy,  I  thought  was  the  most  gorgeously 
beautiful  flower  in  the  world,  and  1  used  to  think  that 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 

Across  Drasrton  Street  to  the  east  is  now  standing  a 
large  two  story  stone  building,  on  a  high  basement,  which 
was  erected  by  the  United  States  Government  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  as  a  Branch  of  the  old  United 
States  Bank,  and  so  used  until  that  bank  went  out  of  ex¬ 
istence  in  1836.  Some  years  afterwards  the  property 
was  purchased  by  the  Marine  Bank  and  used  for  banking 
purposes  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  when  it  was 
sold  to  the  Merchants  National  Bank  and  used  as  a  bank 
building  until  it  was  absorbed  by  the  Citizens  &  Southern 
Bank  a  few  years  ago.  The  property  is  now  owned  by  a 
real  estate  company,  and  I  understand  that  this  company 
intends  to  pull  the  building  down  very  soon  and  erect  a 
seven  or  eight  story  office  building  in  its  stead. 

On  the  other  half  of  lot  fronting  east  on  Reynolds 
Square,  is  a  story  and  a  half  brick  building  running 
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across  the  whole  width  of  the  lot,  owned  at  the  time  by 
the  Planters  Bank,  and  used  for  banking  purposes  until 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  Marine  Bank 
and  the  Planters  Bank  went  into  liquidation  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.  All  three  of  these  banks  held  charters 
from  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  did  business  under  Geor¬ 
gia  banking  laws.  The  Marine  Bank  and  the  Planters 
Bank  had  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000.00  each.  What  the 
capital  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia  was  I  do  not 
remember,  but  it  must  have  been  very  much  larger,  be¬ 
cause  it  had  branches  in  Augusta,  Macon,  Columbus, 
Athens  and  Washington,  Georgia.  They  were  required 
to  keep  on  hand  not  less  than  twenty  per  cent  of  their 
capital  stock,  in  gold  coin,  but  were  authorized  to  issue 
demand  notes,  called  bank  notes,  to  twice  the  amount  of 
their  capital  stock.  These  bank  notes  were  redeemable 
in  gold  on  demand  at  the  bank,  thereby  placing  them  on 
a  par  with  gold.  By  this  authority  to  issue  two  of  these 
notes  to  one  of  capital  stock,  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  a 
half  million  could  do  business  upon  the  basis  of  a  million 
and  a  half.  No  wonder  they  could  declare  such  handsome 
dividends,  for  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  these  three 
banks  to  pay  fifteen  or  sixteen  per  cent  annually,  and  at 
the  same  time  carry  a  handsome  sum  to  the  credit  of  a 
Reserve  Fund. 

As  I  have  said  before,  all  three  of  these  banks  went 
into  liquidation  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  Bank  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  and  the  Planters  Bank  did  not  pay  their 
stockholders  one  single  cent,  but  the  Marine  Bank  paid 
its  stockholders  dollar  for  dollar,  and  a  small  bonus  be¬ 
sides.  I  do  not  exactly  know  how  this  was  done,  but  I 
have  been  told  that  it  was  done  by  the  purchase  of  ex¬ 
change  on  England  and  other  European  countries  from 
time  to  time  during  the  four  years  of  the  war,  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  money  to  remain  there  on  interest  until  the  close 
of  the  war. 
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On  the  Trust  Lot  fronting  west  on  Johnson  Square, 
with  St.  Julian  Street  on  the  north  and  Congress  Street 
on  the  south,  there  was  a  large  wooden  building  on  a 
brick  basement,  with  a  cupola  on  the  west  end  over  the 
entrance,  known  as  Christ  Church.  When  it  was  built  I 
am  unable  to  say,  but  I  remember  that  it  was  pulled  down 
in  1838,  when  I  was  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age,  to  make 
way  for  the  present  Christ  Church  building.  I  was  on  the , 
spot  when  the  work  of  demolition  was  begun  by  pulling 
down  the  cupola.  In  my  mind's  eye  I  can  see  it  begin  to 
topple,  and  then  fall  rapidly  to  the  ground  with  an  almost 
deafening  crash.  The  contractors  for  the  new  building 
were  Amos  Scudder  for  the  brick  work  and  Gilbert  Butler 
for  the  wood  work,  both  of  them  contractors  of  the  high¬ 
est  standing  in  their  line  of  business.  The  new  building 
was  begun  at  once  after  the  old  one  was  removed,  but  it 
was  not  finished  until  some  time  in  the  year  1840. 

The  original  Independent  Presbyterian  Church  build¬ 
ing,  facing  east  on  Bull  Street,  with  South  Broad  Street 
(now  Oglethorpe  Avenue)  on  the  north,  was  standing 
when  I  came  to  Savannah,  but  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1889.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  while 
the  wind  was  blowing  a  small  sized  gale  from  the  north¬ 
west,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  large  retail  dry-goods  store  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Broughton  and  Barnard  streets. 
Fanned  by  the  wind,  it  soon  developed  into  a  destructive 
conflagration,  spreading  rapidly  to  every  nearby  build¬ 
ing,  and  threatening  to  destroy  everything  in  its  path. 
Although  this  church  was  several  hundred  yards  distant, 
a  firebrand  driven  by  the  force  of  the  wind  landed  near 
the  top  of  the  tall  wooden  steeple  and  was  soon  fanned 
into  an  unquenchable  flame,  enveloping  the  whole  steeple 
and  causing  the  total  destruction  of  the  building.  For¬ 
tunately  the  drawings  and  the  working  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications  of  the  building  were  found  in  a  fire  proof  vault 
in  the  basement,  unscathed  by  the  fire  and  in  a  perfect 
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state  of  preservation.  With  these  in  hand,  the  Church 
was  rebuilt  on  the  original  plan,  and  rededicated  in  1891. 

The  present  building  is  so  much  like  the  old  one,  as 
seen  from  the  outside,  that  if  I  had  been  awakened  out  of 
a  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep  of  nearly  thirty-five  years,  it 
would  be  a  hard  matter  to  make  me  believe  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  structure  is  not  the  identical  building  that  stood  there 
when  I  was  a  boy.  The  present  steeple  is  the  exact  coun¬ 
terpart  of  the  old  one,  but  is  of  iron  instead  of  wood.  On 
the  inside  also  everything  seems  to  have  been  restored 
upon  the  original  plan.  The  old  fashioned  pews  in  the 
vast  auditorium,  the  tessellated  walk  of  black  and  white 
marble  blocks  in  the  center,  the  long  galleries  supported 
by  fiuted  columns  and  running  along  each  side  from  west 
to  east,  with  the  organ  and  choir  in  the  center,  the  Ven¬ 
etian  blinds,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  queer,  old  fash¬ 
ioned,  elegant  elevated  mahogany  pulpit,  are  there  just 
as  I  remember  them  as  a  boy.  I  had  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  fix  the  likeness  of  these  things  in  my  mind,  for 
I  attended  divine  worship  there  when  I  was  a  boy,  and 
for  many  years  after  1  was  a  grown  up  man. 

There  was  a  white  marble  baptismal  font  by  the  pul¬ 
pit,  and  in  the  niches  of  the  walls  there  were  a  number 
of  memorial  tablets.  The  tablets  were  all  destroyed  in 
the  fire  but  “the  baptismal  font,  the  sole  relic  of  the  for¬ 
mer  building,  though  sadly  marred  by  the  falling  walls, 
and  bearing  the  marks  of  its  fiery  ordeals,  has  been  re¬ 
stored  and  occupies  its  former  place  by  the  pulpit  in  the 
new  building.” 

By  the  United  States  census  of  1820,  Savannah  is 
credited  with  a  population  of  only  7,523.  What  a  stu¬ 
pendous  undertaking  it  was  for  a  single  religious  body  to 
build  such  a  magnificent  and  costly  church  in  a  city  as 
small  as  Savannah  was  at  that  time!  They  were  certainly 
men  of  advanced  ideas  and  progressive  minds.  To  one 
who  has  never  s^n  this  imposing  building,  it  would  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  size,  the 
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beauty  and  the  appropriateness  of  its  architectural  lines. 

It  has  been  aptly  described  as  a  “poem  in  art  and  a  dream 
in  stone.” 

The  Old  Theatre. 

At  a  very  early  date  in  its  history  the  people  of  Sa¬ 
vannah  keenly  felt  the  necessity  of  having  a  suitable 
place  for  Theatrical  performances.  About  the  time  the 
Independent  Presbyterian  Church  was  dedicated,  a  brick 
building  was  erected  on  the  Trust  Lot  facing  west  on 
Chippewa  Square,  with  Hull  Street  on  the  north  and  Mc¬ 
Donough  Street  on  the  south,  known  then  as  the  Savan¬ 
nah  Theatre.  Except  that  the  building  has  been  enlarged 
and  its  interior  enlarged,  it  is  about  the  same  now  as 
when  first  built. 

The  stage  and  the  Auditorium  occupied  the  larger 
part  of  the  front  of  the  building,  but  the  rear  was  used 
as  a  dwelling  for  the  lessee  and  his  family.  I  remember 
one  of  the  lessees  who  occupied  this  part  of  the  building 
for  several  years.  His  name  was  Crisp.  He  was  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  a  tall,  handsome  man,  and  a  very  good  stock 
actor.  He  had  two  sons,  small  boys  at  the  time,  who 
were  partly  raised  in  Savannah.  One  of  them,  named 
Charles,  became  a  very  prominent  public  man  in  Georgia. 
At  one  time  he  was  Judge  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  one 
of  the  middle  judicial  districts  of  the  State,  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  for  several  years.  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

There  was  always  a  good  stock  company  here  during 
the  season,  and  from  time  to  time  celebrated  actors  and 
actresses  came  here  and  played  the  leading  roles  in  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  and  the  best  plays  of  the  Modem 
Standard  Drama.  Among  those  I  remember  best  were 
the  elder  Booth,  Forrest,  MacCready,  Charlotte  Cush¬ 
man,  Julia  Dean  and  Mrs.  Mowatt.  There  were  many 
others  whose  names  I  do  not  now  recall.  Travelling  at 
that  time  was  both  slow  and  tedious,  consequently  these 
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celebrated  actors  did  not  come  to  play  for  a  single  night 
only,  as  is  the  case  nowadays,  but  remained  here  a  week 
or  ten  days  at  a  time. 

We  also  had  the  best  class  of  opera  performances 
from  time  to  time,  both  in  English  and  Italian.  The 
Strakosch  Italian  Opera  Troupe  were  here  on  several  oc¬ 
casions.  His  wife,  who  was  one  of  the  celebrated  Patti 
family,  and  one  of  her  sisters  (not  Adaleni),  held  the 
leading  roles.  There  was  also  an  English  Company 
called  the  Seguin  Opera  Troupe,  which  performed  here 
almost  every  season  for  many  years.  This  company  pre¬ 
sented  almost  all  the  popular  operas  of  the  day,  such  as 
Somnambula,  Barber  of  Seville,  Bohemian  Girl,  Fra  Dia- 
volo,  Don  Pasquale,  Norma,  Martha,  Trovatore,  Lucretia 
Borgia,  and  many  others  of  this  class.  These  operas  are 
now  classed  as  light  operas,  but  to  my  uncultivated  taste, 
they  are  fuller  of  musical  gems  than  the  complicated 
operas  of  the  present  day. 

Old  Government  Property. 

When  I  came  to  Shvannah  in  1835,  the  city  had  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  about  ten  thousand,  and  the  southern  build¬ 
ing  limit  was  practically  Liberty  Street.  There  may 
have  been  a  few  scattered  buildings  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  street,  but  none  of  such  size  or  importance  as  to 
attract  attention,  except  the  United  States  Barracks,  the 
County  Jail  and  the  Marine  Hospital. 

The  United  States  Barracks  was  located  on  a  block  of 
lots  bounded  on  the  north  by  Liberty  Street,  on  the  east 
by  Drayton  Street,  on  the  south  by  Harris  Street,  and 
on  the  west  by  Bull  Street.  The  buildings  were  of  bright 
red  bricks,  which  gave  them  a  very  attractive  appear¬ 
ance.  These  buildings  consisted  of  officers’  quarters,  on 
Bull  Street,  with  a  large  sally  port  in  the  middle,  for  en¬ 
trance  and  exit,  and  soldiers’  quarters  on  Drayton  Street, 
with  a  sally  port  of  corresponding  size  on  the  Drayton 
Street  side.  The  intervening  space  was  used  as  a  mill- 
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tary  parade  ground.  Dress  parade,  accompanied  by  a 
military  band,  was  held  every  afternoon  near  sunset  on 
the  parade  ground,  which  made  it  the  most  popular  and 
attractive  resort  in  the  city. 

The  officers’  quarters  and  several  buildings  erected  at 
a  later  date,  on  the  Liberty  Street  and  the  Harris  Street 
sides,  were  removed  to  make  way  for  the  present  De  Soto 
Hotel  building;  but  with  such  alterations  as  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  fit  it  for  hotel  uses,  the  soldiers’  quarters  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  they  were  when  originally  built. 

Many  years  before  the  barracks  of  which  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  was  erected  inside  of  the  city  limits,  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  owned  twenty-eight  acres  of  land,  bounded  south 
on  what  is  now  Park  Avenue,  west  by  Montgomery 
Street,  north  by  Gwinnett  Street,  and  east  by  Whitaker 
Street.  Upon  a  small  portion  of  these  twenty-eight  acres, 
on  or  about  what  is  now  the  southeast  corner  of  Whit¬ 
aker  Street  and  Park  Avenue,  running  north  on  Whitaker 
Street  towards  Gwinnett,  the  Government  erected  a  num¬ 
ber  of  wooden  buildings  which  were  used  as  a  canton¬ 
ment  for  a  few  years,  but  which  was  abandoned  on  ac¬ 
count  of  being  very  unhealthy. 

Bilious  fevers  of  a  very  virulent  type  were  prevalent, 
and  the  mortality  among  the  soldiers  so  great  as  to  be 
very  alarming.  There  were  no  swamps  or  large  pools  of 
stagnant  water  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
sickness  and  mortality  among  the  soldiers  could  not  be 
accounted  for  in  any  way  except  on  the  general  score  of 
“moZoria.” 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  tract  of  land  was 
at  that  time  “away  out  in  the  country.’’  Excepting  the 
small  area  that  was  cleaned  for  cantonment  purposes,  the 
rest  of  the  tract  was  primeval  forest,  with  the  usual  dense 
underbrush,  weeds,  grass  and  so  forth,  which  furnished 
abundant  harborage  for  the  malarial  mosquito,  which  we 
of  the  present  day  know  must  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
great  sickness  and  mortality,  but  of  which,  of  course, 
they  had  no  knowledge. 
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How  well  I  remember  this  “old  cantonment,”  as  it  was 
called,  for  as  a  boy  of  ten  I  danced  at  a  May  party  given 
in  one  of  the  cantonment  buildings. 

These  twenty-eight  acres  of  land  were  subsequently 
ceded  to  the  City  of  Savannah  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 
An  ordinance  passed  by  the  Council,  giving  twenty  acres 
of  this  tract  to  the  Military  Companies  of  Savannah,  as 
a  Military  parade  ground,  provides  “that  the  control,  cus¬ 
tody  and  management  of  the  parade  ground  shall  be  vest¬ 
ed  in  the  Captains  for  the  time  being  of  the  several  Vol¬ 
unteer  Companies  of  the  City  of  Savannah.”  These  twen¬ 
ty  acres  were  never  used  by  the  military  companies,  but 
were  subsequently  exchanged  for  the  present  military 
parade  ground,  subject,  however,  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Ordinance  of  August  11,  1853. 

The  County  Jail. 

The  County  Jail  was  located  on  a  block  of  lots  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Harris  Street,  on  the  east  by  Abercom, 
on  the  south  by  Charlton  and  west  by  Drayton.  The  main 
jail  building  was  four  stories  high,  made  of  Savannah 
brick,  and  the  whole  was  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  fifteen 
foot  wall  of  the  same  kind  of  bricks.  When  new,  these 
bricks  were  of  a  bright  red-brown,  but  had  become  so 
tarnished  by  time  as  to  look  almost  black,  giving  to  the 
whole  a  gloomy  and  very  forbidding  aspect. 

The  Marine  Hospital. 

The  Marine  Hospital,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  di¬ 
rectly  south  of  the  jail.  Between  the  Hospital  and  the 
jail  there  was  a  cleared  space  called  the  Commons,  ex¬ 
tending  across  a  part  of  the  city  from  east  and  west,  and 
as  far  south  as  Gaston  Street.  Over  this  comparatively 
wide  space,  to  my  youthful  eyes,  the  Hospital  seemed  to 
be  “very  far  off.**  It  was  a  shining  mark  looming  up  in 
the  distance,  as  white  as  snow.  The  building  was  brick 
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and  not  more  than  two  stories  high,  but  large  enough  for 
the  requirements  of  the  times.  It  occupied  the  same  site 
as  the  one  occupied  by  the  present  Savannah  Hospital 

It  was  called  the  Marine  Hospital,  because  at  that 
time  it  was  used  exclusively  for  the  care  of  sick  seamen. 

To  the  east  of  the  Hospital  building,  directly  across 
Abercorn  Street,  there  was  a  God’s  Acre,  owned  and  used 
exclusively  by  the  Hospital,  called  “The  Potters’  Field,” 
because  it  was  used  for  the  burial  of  seafaring  men  who, 
as  a  rule,  were  all  strangers.  It  was  also  known  to  out¬ 
siders  as  the  “Strangers’  Burying  Ground,”  for  some¬ 
times  strangers  other  than  seafaring  men  were  buried 
therein. 

Knowing  all  this,  it  has  been  amusing  to  me  to  hear 
the  romantic  stories  told  by  young  newspaper  reporters, 
not  so  many  years  ago,  when,  in  excavating  for  building, 
or  other  purposes,  a  few  human  bones  were  uncovered, 
they  would  try  to  make  the  public  believe  that  they  were 
the  bones  of  some  famous  Indian  warrior,  perhaps  a  near 
relative  of  the  great  Tomochichi  himself,  who  lived,  died 
and  was  buried  there  during  Oglethorpe’s  time.  Whereas, 
stripped  of  all  romance,  they  were  only  the  bones  of  some 
poor  seafaring  man  who  had  died  at  the  Hospital  and  was 
buried  in  the  Potters’  Keld. 

The  City  Hotel. 

The  oldest  building  in  the  city  ever  built  for  a  Hotel 
is  still  standing.  It  was  called  the  “City  Hotel,”  and  is 
still  known  by  that  name,  although  it  has  not  been  used 
as  a  hotel  for  many  years.  It  is  a  substantial  three  story 
stone  (I  think)  building,  on  the  south  side  of  Bay  Street, 
between  Bull  and  Whitaker.  It  is  still  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  and  is  now  occupied  as  business  offices. 

The  City  Exchange. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  City  Exchange,  which  stood 
on  Bay  Street,  at  the  foot  of  Bull,  until  it  was  pulled  down 
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to  make  way  for  the  present  City  Hall,  was  laid  in  1799. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  was  originally  built  for  a  business 
exchange  where  merchants  could  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  and  selling,  and  for  the  discussion  of  problems 
of  all  kinds  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  City.  It  was 
built  by  stock  subscriptions,  the  City  owning  some  of  the 
stock.  From  time  to  time  the  rest  of  the  stock  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  city,  and  the  city  became  the  sole  owner 
about  twelve  years  after  the  foundation  was  laid.  In  the 
year  1812  the  seat  of  the  City  Government  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  City  Exchange.  Prior  to  that  date  the  seat 
of  government  was  in  the  Filature  building  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1840  under  very  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  Exchange  building  fronted  seventy-five  feet  on 
Bay  Street,  and  ran  back  fifty  feet  towards  the  river.  It 
was  five  stories  high  on  the  riverside,  but  only  three  on 
the  Bay  Street  level.  On  the  first  floor  above  the  Bay 
Street  level  was  a  long  room,  running  the  whole  width  of 
the  building.  In  the  eastern  end  of  this  room  was  the 
Mayor’s  office,  the  rest  of  it  was  used  as  a  Council  Cham¬ 
ber.  The  Clerk  of  Council’s  office  was  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  this  floor,  adjoining  the  Mayor’s  office,  and  the 
City  Treasurer’s  office  was  in  the  northwestern  room. 
The  City  Marshal’s  office,  and  all  of  the  other  offices,  were 
on  the  floor  above. 

The  Council  Chamber,  including  the  Mayor’s  office, 
was  used  at  times  for  various  other  purposes,  such  as 
public  meetings,  the  reception  of  distinguished  guests, 
lectures,  and  on  occasion,  as  a  ballroom,  and  for  such 
minor  shows  as  could  not  get  any  other  place  to  exhibit. 

As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  the  floor  on  the  street 
level  was  always  rented  for  offices.  Many  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  George  Schley  was  postmaster,  the  whole  of  the 
western  half  of  this  floor  was  rented  to  the  United  States 
Goveniment  as  a  postoffice.  Many'  years  later  it  was 
rented  to  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company  as  an  up-town 
office.  This  company  occupied  it  for  a  number  of  years, 
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and  when  they  gave  it  up,  it  was  used  as  the  City  Treas¬ 
urer’s  office  until  the  building  was  pulled  down  to  make 
way  for  the  present  City  Hall. 

Ice. 

Ice  was  on  sale  in  Savannah  when  I  came  here  to  live, 
but  at  a  price  which  would  be  looked  upon  as  prohibitory 
at  the  present  time,  and  yet  we  had  to  have  it.  The  re¬ 
tail  price  was  five  cents  a  pound!  There  was  only  one 
small  Ice  House  at  this  time.  It  was  located  in  a  two 
story  brick  building  (still  standing)  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Drayton  Street  and  Broughton  Street  lane,  and 
was  owned  and  operated  by  Captain  Peter  Wittberger, 
proprietor  of  the  City  Hotel.  There  was  a  long  flight  of 
steps  in  the  lane,  reaching  up  to  the  second  floor  where 
the  ice  was  retailed.  Many  a  time  as  a  boy  do  I  remem¬ 
ber  climbing  that  long  flight  of  steps  to  buy  a  few  pounds 
of  ice  which,  like  everyone  else,  I  had  to  carry  home 
myself.  There  was  no  free  delivery,  it  was  cash  and 
carry  every  time. 

The  supply  of  ice  was  obtained  principally  from  the 
New  England  States,  where  it  was  cut  from  small  lakes 
and  ponds  and  brought  to  Savannah  by  sailing  vessels. 

Other  Ice  Houses,  obtaining  their  supply  in  the  same 
way  were  established  from  time  to  time.  Competition 
soon  had  the  good  effect  of  reducing  the  price,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  it  fell  from  five  cents  to  three  cents,  and 
then  to  two  cents,  at  which  it  remained  for  several  years. 
Competition  also  gave  us  “free  delivery.” 

After  it  was  discovered  that  an  abundant  supply  of 
pure  water  could  be  obtained  from  Artesian  Wells,  at  a 
depth  of  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet,  factories  for 
the  manufacture  of  Artificial  ice  were  established,  and 
were  so  successfully  operated  that  prices  soon  began  to 
decline  and  continued  to  go  down,  down,  until  ice  is  now 
delivered  at  your  door  and  put  into  your  Refrigerator  at 
a  half  a  cent  a  pound!  From  being  a  luxury  when  I  was 
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a  boy,  it  is  now  a  necessity,  and  everybody  must  have  an 
abundant  supply  daily,  or  he  is  apt  to  think  he  has  been 
cheated  out  of  one  of  his  inalienable  rights. 

Transportation.  (River  Boats.) 

The  Greorgia  Steamboat  Company  and  the  Iron  Steam¬ 
boat  Company,  organized  some  years  later,  were  the  two 
principal  companies  running  boats  on  the  Savannah  River 
when  I  came  here  to  live  in  1835.  I  know  the  Georgia 
Steamboat  Company  were  operating  a  number  of  boats 
at  the  time,  but  I  do  not  remember  how  many,  but  I  re¬ 
member  that  the  Iron  Steamboat  Company  had  two  very 
powerful  iron  boats  capable  of  towing  two  or  more  loaded 
barges  up  stream  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour, 
— one  named  the  Randolph,  and  the  other  called  the 
Chatham.  I  remember  the  Chatham  had  very  comfort¬ 
able  cabin  accommodations,  for  I  was  a  passenger  on  her 
as  far  as  Augusta  on  my  way  to  Franklin  College  at 
Athens,  Georgia,  in  August,  1844.  I  do  not  remember 
what  became  of  the  Randolph,  but  I  remember  the  Chat¬ 
ham  as  being  in  good,  serviceable  condition  as  late  as 
1863,  when  she  ran  the  blockade  at  Savannah  with  a  load 
of  cotton  for  Bermuda,  but  was  captured  by  a  Federal 
Gunboat  just  before  she  reached  the  island. 

Both  of  these  Companies  were  in  operation  many 
years  after  I  commenced  my  business  career  in  Savan¬ 
nah,  in  January,  1849,  but  both  of  them  went  into  liqui¬ 
dation  some  years  afterwards.  In  fact,  they  were  prac¬ 
tically  driven  out  of  business  by  the  building  of  the  South 
Carolina  railroad  from  Charleston  to  Augusta,  on  one 
•  side  of  the  river,  in  1836,  the  building  of  the  Central  Rail¬ 
road  from  Savannah,  on  the  other  side,  to  Macon,  in 
1843,  and  the  building,  a  short  time  afterwards,  of  a 
short  railroad  from  Millen  on  the  Central  Railroad,  to 
Augusta,  connecting  Savannah  by  rail  directly  with  that 
city. 
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Coastwise  Travel. 

Long  before  I  came  to  Savannah  as  a  boy,  and  many 
years  after  I  became  a  grown  up  man,  the  City  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  sickly  place,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  this  reputation  was  not  undeserved.  This  was  espe> 
cially  the  case  in  the  summer  and  fall.  On  this  account 
it  was  a  general  custom  for  all  persons  who  could  afford 
to  go  away  to  leave  the  City  in  midsummer  and  not  re¬ 
turn  until  after  a  killing  frost,  which  as  a  rule,  did  not 
occur  until  about  the  middle  of  November.  A  few,  espe¬ 
cially  the  rice  planters  on  the  Coast  of  Georgia,  had  sum¬ 
mer  places  among  the  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  but  the  majority  preferred  to  spend  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States. 

There  were  two  routes  of  travel  open  to  those  who 
preferred  the  North,  one  by  land,  and  the  other  by  water. 
The  land  route,  though  shorter,  was  a  very  fatiguing  one, 
there  being  no  accommodations  for  sleeping  or  resting. 
The  water  route,  though  very  much  longer  in  regard  to 
time,  was  very  pleasant  and  restful,  and  was  generally 
preferred.  To  accommodate  this  class  of  travel  there 
were  one  or  two  lines  of  sailing  vessels  plying  regularly 
between  Savannah  and  Northern  and  Eastern  ports,  and 
comfortable  quarters  could  also  be  had  on  many  of  the 
other  sailing  vessels. 

The  route  by  land  took  three  or  four  days,  and  the  one 
by  water,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  days,  but  was  some¬ 
times  made  in  less  than  ten  days.  There  were  no  ocean 
steamships  such  as  we  have  nowadays,  but  there  were 
large  steamboats  running  coastwise  between  many 
Northern  ports.  One  of  these  large  steamboats,  called 
the  “Pulaski,”  in  honor  of  General  Casimir  Pulaski,  a 
Polish  Count,  who  lost  his  life  in  front  of  Savannah  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolutionary  War,  on  the  9th  of  November, 
1779,  was  put  upon  the  route  from  Philadelphia  to  Savan¬ 
nah,  touching  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  As  a  great  attraction, 
it  was  freely  advertised  that  she  would  be  “only  one  night 
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at  sea.”  With  the  prospect  of  so  short  a  time  at  sea,  her 
passenger  list  was  soon  filled  to  capacity  with  the  names 
of  the  best  and  most  prominent  people  in  Savannah  and 
Charleston.  She  left  Savannah  on  the  morning  of  June 
14,  1838,  touching  at  Charleston  to  take  on  the  rest  of 
the  passengers  booked  for  the  trip.  The  weather  was 
so  fine  and  the  sea  so  smooth,  she  made  such  rapid  head¬ 
way  that  she  was  well  on  her  way  along  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina  before  midnight.  Not  very  long  after 
this,  while  most  of  her  passengers  were  asleep  in  their 
berths,  her  boiler  exploded,  killing  many  outright,  and 
throwing  many  into  the  sea,  where  they  were  quickly 
drowned.  Not  long  afterwards  she  broke  in  two  and  each 
of  the  parts  fioated  away  from  the  other,  with  the  sur¬ 
viving  passengers  on  each  half.  These  two  parts  kept 
afioat  until  the  passengers  were  taken  off  and  carried 
into  Wilmington  and  other  towns  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina.  There  was  no  “telegraph”  in  those  days,  and 
the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  Pulaski  did  not  reach  Savan¬ 
nah  for  several  days  after  it  occurred.  Although  I  was 
not  quite  eight  years  old  at  the  time,  I  remember  full 
well  the  consternation  the  news  created,  and  one  can 
well  imagine  the  anxious  look  depicted  upon  the  faces  of 
all  who  had  relatives  or  acquaintances  aboard  while  they 
were  waiting  to  learn  the  names  of  those  who  were  saved. 
There  were  very  few  who  did  not  lose  one  or  more  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  family,  and  some  families  were  completely 
wiped  out. 

Living  only  a  few  doors  from  me  on  Broughton  Street 
was  the  family  of  a  Dr.  Wilkins,  consisting  of  himself, 
his  wife  and  a  son  about  my  age,  all  of  whom  lost  their 
lives,  and  there  were  a  few  more  cases  like  this.  No  such 
calamity  had  befallen  Savannah  up  to  this  time,  and  none 
like  it  since. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  two  Misses  Telfair,  very 
wealthy  young  ladies  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  nrom- 
inent  families  of  the  city,  had  taken  passage  on  the  Pu¬ 
laski,  but  finding  that  a  gentleman  and  his  wife,  belong- 
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ing  also  to  another  very  prominent  family  of  the  City, 
with  whom  they  were  not  on  friendly  terms,  had  also 
taken  passage  for  the  same  trip,  the  Telfair  young  ladies 
cancelled  their  engagement,  and  thereby  perhaps  saved 
their  lives,  while  the  lady  and  gentleman  spoken  of  lost 
theirs.  Savannah  is  indebted  to  these  two  Telfair  ladies 
for  the  “Telfair  Hospital  for  Females”  and  for  the  “Tel¬ 
fair  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.”  This  academy  oc¬ 
cupies  the  splendid  Telfair  residence  on  St.  James  Square, 
changed  to  Telfair  Place  in  1883. 

I  remember  another,  though  very  much  smaller  calam¬ 
ity  which  befell  Savannah  five  or  six  years  later.  It  was 
the  sinking  of  the  brig,  “Peter  DeMill”  by  the  Ocean 
steamship  “Isabel.”  The  DeMill  belonged  to  one  of  the 
regular  lines  of  vessels  plying  between  New  York  and 
Savannah,  and  the  Isabel  was  running  between  Charles¬ 
ton  and  New  York.  The  DeMill  was  on  her  way  from 
New  York  to  Savannah,  and  the  Isabel  was  on  her  way 
from  Charleston  to  New  York,  when  the  two  vessels  came 
together  one  stormy  night  in  a  “head  on”  collision.  The 
DeMill  was  split  nearly  in  two,  from  bow  to  stem,  and 
sank  so  quickly  that  all  on  board  perished.  Among  the 
few  passengers  aboard,  was  a  Miss  Catherine  Barnard,  a 
friend  of  my  mother,  and  whom  I  knew  very  well.  She 
belonged  to  the  well-known  Wilmington  Island  family  of 
that  name.  The  cabin  boy,  Frank  Butler,  I  knew  very 
well.  For  several  years  we  were  schoolmates  at  the  Chat¬ 
ham  Academy.  These  two  calamities,  coming  so  close 
together,  made  a  very  deep  impression  on  me.  This  was 
about  1842  or  1843. 

Ocean  Steamships. 

How  well  I  remember  the  first  ocean  steamship  to 
enter  the  Savannah  river!  It  was  in  the  early  fall  of 
1848,  about  a  month  after  I  graduated  at  old  Franklin 
College.  I  was  visiting  my  uncle.  Noble  A.  Hardee,  at 
his  plantation  near  Sandersville,  Ga.,  about  one  hundred 
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and  thirty  miles  from  Savannah  by  the  Central  Railroad, 
and  I  came  all  the  way  down  to  the  City  to  see  her  come 
in.  The  prospective  arrival  of  an  ocean  steamship  at 
Savannah  was  a  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  City, 
and  great  publicity  was  consequently  given  to  it  all  over 
the  State.  I  had  never  seen  a  steamship,^  and  for  that 
matter,  there  were  hundreds  who  had  never  seen  one 
either.  Curiosity,  therefore,  led  me  and  many  others  to 
come  to  the  City  from  long  distances  to  see  her  come  in. 
It  was  certainly  a  very  large  crowd  for  so  small  a  city 
as  Savannah  was  at  that  time,  which  assembled  on  the 
bluff  at  the  eastern  end  of  Bay  Street,  now  known  as 
Emmet  Park,  where  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  river 
could  be  obtained  for  several  miles.  Some  had  binoculars, 
and  some  had  old-fashioned  collapsible  spy  glasses,  all 
eager  to  catch  the  first  sign  of  her  smoke  as  she  entered 
the  river,  and  to  follow  it  up  until  she  came  near  enough 
to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  She  came  in  full  speed, 
all  colors  flying,  and  to  my  youthful  mind  presented  a 
very  imposing  spectacle.  She  was  a  sidewheeler  of  about 
twenty-five  hundred  tons  and  was  called  the  “Cherokee.” 
A  sister  ship,  called  the  “Tennessee,”  followed  about  a 
week  after,  the  two  constituting  the  first  steamship  line 
between  New  York  and  Savannah. 

Railway  Construction. 

To  the  credit  of  the  South  be  it  said  that  one  of  the 
first  locomotive  railroads  in  the  country  was  begun  by 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1829,  and  finished  in  1833.  This  road 
was  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  long  and  con¬ 
nected  the  City  of  Charleston  with  the  town  of  Hamburg, 
on  the  Savannah  river,  opposite  the  City  of  Augusta, 
Georgia.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  also  be¬ 
gun  in  1829.  Savannah  was  not  far  behind  in  this  im¬ 
portant  line  of  construction.  Although  her  population 

1.  That  ia,  an  ocean  steamship.  Ed. 
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was  less  than  ten  thousand  in  the  year  1835,  she  began 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  miles  long,  from  Savannah  to  Macon,  at  or  near  the 
geographical  center  of  the  State.  This  road,  called  the 
Central  Railroad,  was  commenced  in  1835  and  finished 
in  1843. 

To  build  a  road  of  this  length  through  a  comparative¬ 
ly  thinly  settled  country  by  such  a  small  city  as  Savan¬ 
nah  was  at  the  time,  was  a  very  bold  thing  to  undertake 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  but  when  you 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  road  was  built 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  country  was  going  through  the 
severest  financial  depression  ever  experienced  up  to  that 
time,  the  successful  completion  of  such  a  road  at  such  a 
time  seems  to  border  on  the  miraculous.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise  had  no  easy 
time  in  carrying  it  through.  Many  difficulties,  financial 
and  otherwise,  especially  financial,  had  to  be  met  and 
overcome,  but  to  the  credit  of  the  promoters  be  it  said, 
that  they  never  lost  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
enterprise  which  promised  so  much  for  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  City.  The  principal  difficulty  they  had 
to  overcome  was  to  raise  money  from  time  to  time  to  pay 
the  common  laborers,  which  could  be  done  only  at  irregu¬ 
lar  intervals.  At  one  time  they  were  so  far  in  arrears 
on  this  account  that  the  laborers,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number,  and  almost  all  Irish,  threw  down  their 
tools  and  marched  in  a  body  towards  the  City,  determined 
to  get  their  pay  by  force,  if  necessary.  There  was  no 
telegraph  in  those  days,  so  the  news  of  the  strike  did  not 
reach  the  City  but  a  day  or  two  before  the  strikers  came 
in  sight.  The  news,  of  course,  created  considerable  con¬ 
sternation,  but  steps  were  immediately  taken  by  the  City 
authorities  to  protect  its  people  from  violence  of  any 
kind.  When  the  strikers  came  near  enough  to  see  the 
preparations  made  to  meet  them  they  found  themselves 
confronted  by  several  of  the  volunteer  military  companies 
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of  the  City,  drawn  up  at  the  intersection  of  West  Bound¬ 
ary  Street  and  the  Louisville  Road,  with  two  cannon 
planted  on  the  bridge  over  the  canal  so  as  to  completely 
command  the  approach  of  the  strikers  from  that  direc¬ 
tion.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  accept  an  offer  made 
by  Father  O’Neill,  a  Catholic  priest,  who  stood  high  in  the 
esteem  of  both  Protestants  and  Catholics,  to  meet  the 
strikers  in  a  conference,  looking  to  the  adjustment  of 
their  grievances.  All  of  this  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes, 
and  remember  the  facts  as  perfectly  as  if  it  occurred  only 
yesterday,  although  I  was  only  seven  or  eight  years  old 
at  the  time.  I  do  not  remember  how  the  matter  was  ad¬ 
justed,  but  it  must  have  been  settled  in  some  way  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  strikers,  for  it  was  not  many 
days  before  they  returned  to  their  work. 

I  was  too  young  at  the  time  to  know  of  my  own  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  what  effect  the  financial  depression 
of  1837  had  upon  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Savannah, 
and  especially  as  to  its  bearing  upon  the  important  rail¬ 
road  she  was  building,  but  1  remember  hearing  that  the 
effect  upon  the  growth  of  the  City  was  very  depressing, 
and  that  its  effect  upon  the  road  was  so  embarrassing  at 
times  that  its  promoters  had  great  diflSculty  in  financing 
its  completion,  but  be  it  said  to  their  credit  that  they 
never  lost  confidence  as  to  the  ultimate  completion  of  the 
road,  but  continued  to  meet  and  overcome  difficulties  as 
they  arose  until  their  efforts  were  finally  crowned  with 
complete  success. 

The  financial  depression  of  1837  had  a  very  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  value  of  property  of  every  kind,  especially 
upon  the  stock  of  the  railroad  which  went  down,  down, 
down,  until  it  had  scarcely  any  market  value  at  all.  Many 
of  the  small  shareholders,  among  whom  were  many  wid¬ 
ows  and  orphans,  had  to  sell  their  holdings  to  provide  for 
their  daily  living  expenses ;  speculators  were  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  this  unfortunate  condition  of  things  and 
invested  heavily  in  the  depreciated  stock,  and  many  of 
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them,  I  have  been  told,  realized  small  fortunes  by  the 
rapid  rise  in  the  value  of  the  stock  soon  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  road. 

Methods  of  Ignition. 

The  flint  and  steel  method,  which,  must  have  been 
brought  into  use  in  very  ancient  times,  was  still  in  use 
when  I  was  a  small  boy,  and  many  years  afterwards.  The 
apparatus  for  producing  fire  with  the  flint  and  steel  was 
very  simple,  and  consisted  of  a  receptacle  for  holding 
some  kind  of  very  inflammable  substance,  called  “tinder.” 
This  receptacle  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  lower 
part  of  a  small  cow’s-hom,  and  the  tinder  was  made  of 
scorched  cotton,  which  is  very  inflammable.  A  red  hot 
spark  struck  off  by  the  flint  and  steel  was  caught  in  the 
tinder  and  blown  upon  gently  until  kindled  into  a  flame 
large  enough  to  ignite  a  few  splinters  of  what  the  negroes 
called  “fat  lightwood,”  and  a  blazing  fire  was  kindled  in 
less  than  no  time.  This  whole  outfit  was  called  a  “Tinder 
Horn." 

Even  at  this  great  distance  of  time  I  can  see  in  my 
mind’s  eye  our  old  African  cook,  Mom  Jinny,  of  whom  I 
have  previously  spoken,  sitting  on  a  low  wooden  bench 
in  front  of  our  big,  old-fashioned  kitchen  fire  place,  with 
her  tinder  horn  between  her  knees,  the  flint  in  her  right 
hand,  and  the  steel  in  her  left,  striking  the  two  together 
and  catching  the  tiny  red  hot  spark  in  the  tinder,  blow 
on  it  gently  until  there  was  a  flame  large  enough  to  ignite 
the  “fat  lightwood”  splinters,  and  lo!  you  would  have  a 
blazing  fire  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Quite  a  contrast  in  favor  of  the  matches  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  For  a  short  time  during  the  War  of  Secession 
the  Ck)nfederate  Government  operated  a  match  factory 
at  the  town  of  Decatur,  Ga.,  while  I  was  in  command  of 
the  Camp  of  Instruction  at  that  place.  This  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  see  how  matches  are  made.  What  struck 
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me  more  forcibly  than  anything  else  was  the  uniform 
length  and  size  of  the  splints,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  machine  turned  them  out. 

Incidents  and  Anecdotes  of  Old  Savannah. 

From  the  time  the  Savannah  telegraph  office  was  first 
opened  a  very  intelligent  mulatto  boy  named  John  was 
employed  as  office-boy  and  messenger.  John  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  send  or  receive  messages,  but  from  hearing  the 
clicking  of  the  machines  from  year  to  year,  he  uncon¬ 
sciously  learned  to  read  a  message  by  ear  as  easily  and 
correctly  as  any  of  the  regular  operators. 

When  the  Confederate  War  began  it  was  not  consid¬ 
ered  either  wise  or  prudent  to  have  such  a  man  as  John 
(for  he  was  a  man  now),  as  an  employee  in  the  office  lest 
some  important  state  secrets  would  find  their  way 
to  the  public  ear  through  him.  John  was  consequently 
promptly  discharged.  He  was  immediately  employed  by 
my  partner  and  myself  as  porter  in  our  counting  house 
on  the  Bay.  The  telegraph  office  at  that  time  was  in  the 
western  part  of  the  old  City  Exchange  on  Bay  Street,  on 
the  ground  floor  next  to  the  sidewalk.  John  was  sent  on 
a  message  one  day,  and  when  he  returned  to  the  office,  he 
told  us  that  a  great  battle  was  being  fought  at  Mur- 
phreesboro,  Tennessee,  and  that  so  far,  the  battle  was 
going  in  favor  of  the  Confederates,  We  asked  him  if  the 
news  was  posted  on  the  bulletin  board,  and  he  said,  “No.” 
We  then  asked  how  he  came  to  hear  the  news,  and  he  said 
he  had  read  it  as  he  was  passing  the  telegraph  office  a 
few  moments  before!!  When  the  news  was  put  on  the 
bulletin  board,  it  read  just  as  John  had  told  us. 

John  was  a  slave  and  was  owned  by  my  brother-in- 
law,  who  was  also  my  partner  in  business. 

In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  telegraphs  were 
in  operation  for  thousands  of  miles,  and  there  was  hardly 
a  nook  or  a  comer  of  the  country  where  a  message  could 
not  be  sent  and  safely  delivered. 
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I  feel  an  especial  interest  in  the  telegraph,  not  only 
because  it  is  strictly  an  invention  of  the  19th  Century,  but 
because  it  has  run  parallel  with  my  life  for  eighty  years. 

At  the  beginning,  it  was  not  found  practicable  to  use 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  for  the  purix>se  of  sending 
messages,  and  the  system  of  dots  and  dashes,  so  long  in 
use,  had  to  be  made  use  of  in  their  stead.  But  since  the 
introduction  of  the  typewriter,  it  has  been  utilized  for 
the  purpose  and  messages  are  now  sent  everywhere  in 
this  way,  no  matter  how  great  the  distance,  and  dots  and 
dashes  have  been  relegated  to  the  background. 

I  never  thought  I  would  live  to  see  this  done,  but  I 
am  seeing  it  done  just  the  same  as  I  have  seen  changes 
and  improvements  made  in  other  inventions  of  this  won¬ 
derful  19th  Century,  which  has  been  justly  called  the 
“Age  of  Inventions.” 

An  Adventure  in  Bootmaking. 

Apropos  of  boots  and  shoes,  permit  me  to  relate  one 
of  my  boyhood  experiences  in  that  connection. 

When  I  was  a  boy  of  twelve,  my  mother  was  still 
keeping  house  on  the  north  side  of  Broughton  Street, 
midway  between  Bull  and  Whitaker.  At  that  time  a 
young  man,  named  Nathan  Ellis,  set  up  a  shop  for  mak¬ 
ing  fine  boots  and  shoes  in  a  small  one-story  wooden  build¬ 
ing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  By  way  of  paren¬ 
thesis,  and  as  a  matter  of  information,  I  will  state  that  at 
that  time  there  was  not  a  single  brick  building  on  that 
side  of  the  street  between  Bull  and  Whitaker,  all  of  them 
with  but  one  exception  being  wooden  buildings  of  one  and 
two  stories. 

Ellis  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  young  man  of  twenty-five, 
and  had  a  good  New  England  common  school  education. 
He  came  from  the  east  coast  of  Massachusetts,  where 
shoemaking  was  the  principal  industry  of  the  people,  and 
where  it  was  the  custom  for  many  of  the  young  men  of 
the  middle  class  to  learn  how  to  make  shoes,  whether  or 
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not  they  intended  to  make  it  the  business  of  their  lives. 
Ellis  was  of  a  very  sociable  disposition,  and  was  always 
glad  to  have  well-behaved  boys  to  come  in  and  chat  with 
him  while  at  work.  I  was  a  frequent  visitor,  in  fact,  I 
soon  began  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  my  time  out  of 
school  in  his  shop  watching  him  while  he  was  working. 
Without  being  conscious  of  it,  I  soon  became  so  fasci¬ 
nated,  seeing  how  expertly  he  handled  the  tools,  and 
noticing  what  beautiful  boots  and  shoes  he  turned  out, 
it  was  difficult  for  me  to  keep  away  from  the  shop.  I  was 
never  weary  of  watching  him  at  work.  He  and  I  soon 
became  fast  friends. 

One  day  I  said  to  him,  “Mr.  Ellis,  I  have  watched  you 
so  long  at  your  work  I  believe  I  could  make  a  pair  of  shoes 
myself.”  He  said,  “If  you  want  to  try,  get  the  leather 
and  I  will  help  you  to  make  them.” 

In  the  lumber  room  in  the  attic  of  Mother’s  house  I 
found  and  took  possession  of  a  pair  of  old  saddle  bags, 
with  or  without  my  mother’s  knowledge  and  consent,  I 
do  not  now  remember.  With  his  help  in  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  the  work,  I  managed  to  turn  out  a  rough  pair 
of  shoes  which  was  thought  quite  creditable  as  the  first 
effort  of  a  boy  of  twelve.  I  think  I  gave  these  shoes  to 
my  old  African  nurse,  “Mom  Jinny,”  of  whom  you  have 
heard  me  speak. 

I  continued  to  be  so  much  in  love  with  this  construc¬ 
tion  work  that  I  spent  most  of  my  time  out  of  school  in 
the  shop.  I  soon  became  so  handy  with  the  tools  that  he 
let  me  help  him  in  his  repair  work,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  I  used  to  do  a  large  part  of  it.  I  never  lost  interest 
in  the  work,  and  I  kept  on  with  it  until  I  went  to  old 
Franklin  College  in  August,  1844. 

Before  leaving  for  college,  I  made  a  pair  of  shoes  for 
myself  which  I  wore  with  pride  during  a  part  of  my  col¬ 
lege  course. 

From  this  little  incident,  one  of  my  lady  friends  used 
to  call  me  the  “Classical  Shoemaker.” 
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Old  Fortifications. 

A  popular  play  ground  for  school  boys  on  Saturdays 
was  known  as  the  Fortifications.  This  was  an  extensive 
earth  work  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  City,  and  lo¬ 
cated  at  or  near  the  intersection  of  East  Broad  and  Lib¬ 
erty  streets.  I  remember  spending  many  a  Saturday 
there,  making  dirt  houses,  running  up  and  rolling  down  a 
sandy  incline  to  the  level  ground  below,  and  in  chasing 
lizards  with  a  dog-fennel  switch. 

This  earth-work  was  thrown  up  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  to  command  the  approach  of  the  enemy  from 
the  direction  of  the  Thunderbolt  Road.  This,  and  an  in- 
trenchment  thrown  up  across  the  Thunderbolt  Road,  not 
far  from  where  the  Catholic  Cemetery  now  stands,  were 
thought  to  be  sufficient  protection  against  any  attack 
which  might  be  made  from  that  direction. 

Through  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  General 
Howe,  the  commanding  officer,  no  steps  were  taken  to 
protect  the  city  from  an  attack  in  the  rear, — a  thickly 
wooded  swamp  to  the  east,  thought  to  be  impassable,  be¬ 
ing  looked  upon  as  a  sufficient  protection  from  attack  in 
that  direction.  This  proved  to  be  a  very  disastrous  over¬ 
sight,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

Seeking  information  as  to  the  chances  of  reaching  the 
rear  of  the  American  forces  through  this  wooded  swamp. 
Col.  Campbell  commanding  the  British  forces,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  a  private  pathway  through  the  swamp  by  an 
old  negro  man  named  Quosh  Dolly,  by  which  he  could 
gain,  unperceived,  the  rear  of  the  American  Army,  lost 
no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  the  information.  Guided 
by  this  old  negro  man,  a  regiment  of  British  soldiers,  un¬ 
perceived  by  General  Howe,  passed  through  this  swamp 
and  gained  the  rear  of  the  American  Army  stationed  in 
that  part  of  the  field. 

While  this  maneuver  was  being  executed  the  rest  of 
the  British  Army  were  rapidly  marched  to  the  front  of 
the  city,  forming  a  line  reaching  to  the  west  as  far  as  the 
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Ogeechee  Road.  The  American  forces,  attacked  simul¬ 
taneously  in  the  rear  and  in  front  by  an  overwhelming 
force,  were  soon  overcome,  and  those  not  killed,  wounded, 
drowned  or  taken  prisoners,  fled  on  flying  feet  to  the 
westward  and  escaped  by  way  of  the  Augusta  Road,  leav¬ 
ing  the  city  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  where  it  re¬ 
mained  until  it  was  evacuated  on  the  11th  of  July,  1782. 

In  this  attack  the  British  forces  numbered  thirty-flve 
hundred,  while  the  American  force  was  only  eight  hun¬ 
dred,  and  most  of  them  militiamen.  The  British  lost  only 
nineteen  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  Americans  lost 
five  hundred  and  fifty-three,  or  about  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  whole  force. 

The  earthwork  I  speak  of  as  being  at  the  intersection 
of  East  Broad  and  Liberty  streets  was  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation  a  long  time  after  I  was  a  grown  up  man, 
but  was  leveled  to  the  street  level  many  years  ago  when 
the  growth  of  the  City  in  that  direction  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  lay  off  the  land  into  lots  and  sell  them  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  knew  a  free  negro  man,  named 
Adam  Dolly,  who  was  employed  in  a  hardware  store 
owned  by  a  Scotchman,  whose  name  I  need  not  mention. 
Adam  did  not  have  any  very  hard  work  to  do,  and  always 
dressed  as  well,  if  not  better  than  the  average  white  man. 
I  wonder  if  he  was  the  son  of  Quosh  Dolly  who  led  the 
British  force  through  that  wooded  swamp,  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  such  relationship,  a  pensioner  of  the  British 
Government. 

As  an  echo  from  the  past  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  the  present  generation  to  be  told  of  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  an  old  and  respected  adopted  citizen  of  Savannah, 
who  spent  nearly  all  of  his  grown  up  life  in  this  city,  and 
died  here  many  years  ago. 

The  person  I  refer  to  is  William  X,  familiarly  known 
to  everyone  who  lived  here  in  those  days  as  “Bill  X.” 

The  incident  occurred  as  far  back  as  1857.  I  have  no 
very  distinct  recollection  of  having  heard  it  at  the  time 
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it  occurred,  but  it  was  told  to  me  some  years  afterwards 
by  someone  who  knew.  I  will,  therefore,  tell  the  tale  as 
it  was  told  to  me. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of,  it  was  a  day  of  small  things 
with  “Bill  X,”  and  he  stood  ready  to  take  hold  of  any¬ 
thing  that  was  likely  to  increase  his  slender  income.  He 
conceived  the  idea  that  he  would  like  to  hold  an  office  in 
the  City  government,  and  accordingly,  put  in  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  small  office  known  at  the  time  as  “Messenger  of 
Council,”  salary  $600.00. 

To  those  on  the  inside  and  to  many  on  the  outside,  it 
was  well  known  that  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  had  al¬ 
ready  decided  to  re-elect  the  present  incumbent  for  an¬ 
other  term  of  two  years.  Mr.  X’s  candidacy  was  there¬ 
fore  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  joke.  Some  twitted  him 
and  told  him  he  didn’t  have  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  being 
elected,  and  others  laughed  at  him  and  told  him  he  would¬ 
n’t  get  even  one  single  vote. 

In  this  discouraging  dilemma,  he  is  said  to  have  cast 
about  him  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  he  might  at  least 
avoid  the  mortification  of  not  receiving  a  single  vote.  So 
he  hit  upon  this  plan. 

A  few  days  before  the  election  was  to  take  place,  he 
went  to  the  Mayor,  who  was  a  warm  personal  friend,  re¬ 
minded  him  of  his  candidacy,  and  told  him  he  didn’t  want 
it  published  to  the  world  that  he  didn’t  get  a  single  vote, 
and  asked  the  Mayor  if  he  wouldn’t,  as  a  special  favor, 
vote  for  him  on  the  first  ballot.  The  Mayor  made  him  un¬ 
derstand  that  he  did  not  stand  any  chance  of  being  elect¬ 
ed,  but  as  a  favor  to  him  he  would  promise  to  vote  for  him 
on  the  first  ballot.  He  then  went  quietly  to  each  one  of 
the  Aldermen  and  said  to  him  in  substance  what  he  had 
said  to  the  Mayor,  and  to  his  surprise  every  one  of  them 
promised  to  vote  for  him  on  the  first  ballot,  many  of 
them,  no  doubt,  looking  upon  the  matter  as  a  joke  to  be 
humored. 

The  night  of  the  election  came.  Council  met,  the 
Mayor  and  twelve  Aldermen  present.  In  due  course  of 
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proceedings,  ‘‘Election  of  Officers”  was  called.  ‘‘First  in 
order,”  said  the  Clerk,  ‘‘is  the  election  of  ‘Messenger  of 
Council’,  two  candidates,”  and  he  read  out  their  names. 
‘‘Gentlemen,”  said  the  Mayor,  ‘‘prepare  your  ballots.” 
The  ballots  were  cast,  collected  and  deposited  upon  the 
Mayor’s  desk.  Opening  the  first  ballot  that  came  to  hand, 
the  Mayor  called  out,  ‘‘X.”  The  Clerk  responded  ‘‘X.” 
Opening  the  next,  he  called  out  ‘‘X,”  and  the  Clerk  re¬ 
sponded  ‘‘X  2.”  Opening  the  next,  he  again  called  ‘‘X,” 
and  the  Clerk  responded  ‘‘X  3.”  Opening  the  next,  he 
called  ‘‘X,”  and  the  Clerk  respond^  ‘‘X  4.”  Opening 
the  next,  he  again  called  out  ‘‘X,”  and  the  Clerk  respond¬ 
ed,  ‘‘X  tally,”  and  so  on  until  the  thirteen  ballots  were 
called,  and  the  whole  thirteen  were  for  ‘‘X.”  The  Clerk 
then  announced  that  Mr.  X,  having  received  all  of  the 
thirteen  votes,  is  unanimously  elected  ‘‘Messenger  of 
Council.”  The  trick,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  was  certainly 
a  very  clever  one,  and  succeeded  beyond  Mr.  X’s  most 
sanguine  expectations. 

(To  be  continued) 


Confederate  Necrology. 

"Mort  pour  la  patrie” 

Some  of  the  Southern  newspapers  published  through¬ 
out  the  Civil  War  numerous  death  notices  of  Confederate 
soldiers  who  were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle  or  who  died 
in  camps.  Many  of  these  soldiers  were  unknown  beyond 
their  immediate  communities  and  their  biographies  can 
therefore  be  of  no  widespread  value;  but  there  run 
throughout  all  these  accounts  a  beautiful  faith  in  (jod 
and  Country  and  interesting  and  valuable  glimpses  into 
the  mass  psychology  and  thinking  of  the  Confederacy. 

Died.  On  the  3d  day  of  September,  1861,  at  Camp 
dlobb,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  Marcus  J.  Park,  4th  Ser¬ 
geant,  Company  G,  Oconee  Volunteers,  16th  Reg.  Geo. 
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Vols.  Actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty,  this  young  man  left 
a  happy  home,  where  peace  and  happiness  dwelt,  to  meet 
the  shameless  foe  who  had  dared  to  invade  our  sacred 
Southern  soil.  He  was  a  good  young  man,  kind  as  an 
officer,  and  cheerful  at  home.  His  merry  laugh  and  kind 
words,  that  had  so  often  made  the  family  circle  joyful 
and  happy,  is  now  forever  hushed. 

“Dearest  Marcus,  thou  hast  left  us. 

We  thy  loss  most  deeply  feel ; 

But  ’tis  God  that  has  bereft  us. 

He  can  all  our  sorrows  heal. 

Peaceful  be  thy  silent  slumbers. 

Peaceful  in  thy  grave  so  low. 

Thou  no  more  will  join  our  numbers. 

Thou  no  more  our  songs  shall  know. 

Yet,  again  we  hope  to  meet  thee. 

When  the  day  of  life  is  fled. 

Then  in  Heaven  with  joy  to  greet  thee. 

Where  no  farewell  tear  is  shed.” 

At  the  same  place,  on  the  4th  day  of  September,  1861, 
James  W.  Hartwell,  of  the  same  Reg.  and  Company. 

At  the  same  place,  on  the  11th  of  Sept.,  1861,  James 
R.  Appleby,  of  the  same  Regiment  and  Company. 

Thus,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  we  are  called  upon 
to  bury  three  of  our  noble  soldiers,  and  thus  we  pay  our 
last  tribute  of  respect  to  their  remains. 

“Be  ye  also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  know  not 
the  Son  of  man  cometh.” 

E.  M.  T. 

— Southern  Watchman,  Oct.  2,  1861. 

Died.  At  Camp  Marion,  in  Va.,  near  York  Town,  on 
the  12th  of  November,  Mr.  Alonzo  C.  Newton,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Newton,  in  the  17th  year  of  his  age. 
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It  is  but  a  short  time  since  this  young  man  volun¬ 
teered  his  services  in  defense  of  our  invaded,  persecuted 
country.  He  offered  to  enter  cheerfully  upon  this  arduous, 
untried  field  of  labor,  remarking  to  the  writer  as  he  was 
about  to  start,  that  he  would  rather  die  than  to  submit 
to  the  Lincoln  Government.  He  felt  that  to  die  in  Jesus, 
in  the  path  of  duty,  would  be  but  going  home,  while  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  North,  would  be  both 
wicked  and  degrading.  In  this  humble  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tian  patriotism,  this  youthful  soldier  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  Cross,  went  forth  to  contend  for  the  rights  of  his 
native  land.  We  fondly  hoped  that  he  would  be  spared 
to  return  to  his  home,  to  the  church,  which  he  dearly 
loved,  and  to  the  Sabbath-School,  of  which  he  was  a  zeal¬ 
ous  member. 

But  God  was  preparing  him  for  an  early  entrance 
into  that  rest  which  remains  to  all  his  people.  After  he 
left  for  the  army,  his  letters  to  his  parents  and  to  the 
S.  School,  breathed  the  spirit  of  growing  piety.  He  was 
ripening  for  Heaven.  He  had  been  a  consistent  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  more  than  a  year.  He 
loved  the  house  of  God  and  its  ordinances,  as  was  mani¬ 
fest  by  his  punctual  attendance.  But  when  far  away — 
when  he  was  compelled,  to  a  great  extent,  to  hang  his 
harp  upon  the  willows,  he  “wept  when  he  remembered 
Zion.”  But  he  was  as  near  Heaven  in  Virginia  as  he 
would  have  been  in  Athens,  and  this  I  believe  he  felt. 
Though  he  had  been  indisposed  for  some  time,  yet  his 
last  illness  was  short.  He  was  carried  from  the  tent  to 
the  hospital,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  died — slept  in  Jesus — 
early  on  Tuesday  morning.  The  young  man  in  the  room, 
knew  not  when  the  angels  came  to  conduct  the  spirit  of 
this  young  pilgrim  home.  But  God  knew,  for  He  sent 
them,  as  Heaven  was  ready  for  the  weary  soul. 
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If  conscious  in  his  last  moments,  we  hope  and  believe 
our  young  friend  was  able  to  say  mentally : 

“I  leave  the  world  without  a  tear, 

Save  for  the  friends  I  hold  so  dear ; 

To  hear  their  sorrows.  Lord,  descend. 

And  to  the  friendless  prove  a  friend. 

I  come,  I  come,  at  thy  command, 

I  give  my  spirit  to  thy  hand; 

Stretch  forth  thy  everlasting  arms. 

And  shield  me  in  the  last  alarms.” 

H. 

— Southern  Watchman,  Nov.  27,  1861. 

Departed  this  life,  on  the  14th  inst.,  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Kelley,  Camp  Lawton,  Savannah,  of  typhoid  Pneu¬ 
monia,  James  M.  Dunstan,  a  private  in  the  Thomas 
County  Volunteers,  aged  18  years,  6  months  and  26  days. 

The  departed,  was  one  of  the  recruits  that  left  their 
homes,  in  Jackson  County,  November  19th  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  joining  the  ranks  of  Capt.  Wm.  D.  Mitchell’s 
Company  at  Savannah.  Burning  with  patriotism  and  a 
desire  to  assist  in  driving  the  invaders  from  his  own  be¬ 
loved  South,  he  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  29th  Regi¬ 
ment,  that  volunteered  in  the  proposed  expedition  to 
Tybee  island.  The  expedition  was  countermanded  and 
he  returned  to  Camp  Lawton.  Not  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  meet  the  foe  of  his  country,  but  to  contend 
with  that  monster  whose  breath  withers  the  hopes  and 
prospects  of  youth,  and  makes  void  the  family  circle. 
He  received  every  attention  that  fellow-soldiers,  and  kind 
friends  could  give,  but  in  vain.  After  suffering  for  fif¬ 
teen  days,  he  died,  adding  another  name  to  the  long  list 
of  martyrs  that  have  fallen  during  this  struggle  for  lib¬ 
erty.  And  though  he  fell  not  on  the  battle  field  with  his 
face  to  the  foe,  amidst  the  bursting  of  shells,  and  thun¬ 
der  of  cannon ;  yet  a  grateful  country  will  remember  him 
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as  one  that  was  willing  to  die  that  they  might  enjoy 
peace  and  security  at  home.  He  was  a  good  soldier  and 
a  pleasant  companion,  one  that  was  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

Peace  be  to  his  remains.  God  is  just  and  will  do  right. 

A  Friend  and  Fellow  Soldier,  W.  F.  S. 

— Southern  Watchman,  Jan.  8,  1862. 


WHO’S  WHO 

Dr.  Percy  Scott  Flippin  is  professor  of  history  in 
Coker  College,  Hartsville,  South  Carolina.  He  has  re¬ 
cently  written  a  life  of  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  which  will 
soon  appear. 

Mrs.  Martha  Gallaudet  (Thomas  Pinckney)  Waring 
lives  in  Savannah.  She  is  a  grand-daughter  of  Charles 
Seton  Henry  Hardee,  whose  Recollections  she  is  editing 
for  the  Quarterly. 

Mr.  Rufus  Kay  Wyllys  is  at  present  studying  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  holding  a  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  Travelling 
Fellowship  in  Pacific  Coast  History,  granted  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 
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The  Changing  South.  By  William  J.  Robertson. 
(New  York:  Boni  and  Liveright,  1927.  Pp.  x,  311. 
$3.00.) 

A  fairly  close  reading  of  this  book  will  develop  the 
feeling  that  there  was  no  very  important  reason  why  it 
should  have  been  written.  It  reveals  no  deep  fundament- 
al  study  or  understanding  of  the  South,  either  today  or 
in  past  time.  Furthermore  it  has  too  many  misstate¬ 
ments  of  fact  and  mis  judgments,  and  it  too  often  at¬ 
tempts  to  attract  attention  by  the  use  of  exaggerated 
language.  As  for  the  rest  of  it,  there  are  little  more  than 
platitudes  and  the  self-evident.  It  nowhere  approaches 
the  solid  worth  of  Mim’s  Advancing  South,  which  one 
is  likely  to  think  of  in  this  connection.  To  be  specific  on 
some  of  these  strictures,  Mr.  Robertson  states  on  page 
13  “it  was  slavery  and  nothing  else  that  prompted  South 
Carolina  to  plunge  her  sister  States  into  the  conflict” 
Mr.  Van  Deusen’s  Economic  Bases  of  Disunion  in  South 
Carolina,  true  enough,  had  not  yet  appeared  when  Mr. 
Robertson  wrote  his  book,  but  even  so  there  was  in  other 
places  extant  much  evidence  to  show  that  slavery  was 
not  the  only  cause  for  disunion  feeling  in  South  Carolina, 
nor  even  the  principal  cause.  In  the  first  part  of  his 
book  Mr.  Robertson  has  a  particular  dislike  for  South 
Carolina,  which,  however,  he  forgets  before  the  book  is 
ended.  Again  on  page  22  Mr.  Robertson  says  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Lincoln  replied  to  Seward’s  strange 
note  of  April  1,  1861.  On  the  contrary  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  Lincoln  replied  on  the  very  day  he  received 
Seward’s  note — ^the  evidence  being  Lincoln’s  letter  of  re¬ 
ply  itself.  Other  minor  mistakes  are  to  be  seen  on  page 
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68  where  two  per  cent  is  used  instead  of  twenty  per 
cent,  and  on  page  191  where  John  Sharp  Williams  is 
made  to  represent  Alabama  in  the  United  States  Con¬ 
gress  for  “thirty  odd  years.” 

Nevertheless  the  book  is  interesting  and  a  person  who 
takes  it  up  is  likely  to  finish  it  before  finally  dropping  it. 

E.  M.  C. 

Virginia  and  the  French  and  Indian  War.  By  Hayes 
Baker-Crothers,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History,  University 
of  Maryland.  (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1928.  Pp.  x,  179.  $2.00.) 

The  French  and  Indian  War  was  unpopular  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  as  indeed  it  was  in  all  of  the  other  colonies.  But 
this  should  be  no  surprise,  for  who  can  point  out  in  all 
history  many  wars  made  by  the  people?  The  French 
and  Indian  War  seems  to  have  been  provoked  by  those 
few  colonials  who  profited  from  the  fur  trade  and  those 
Virginians  who  made  up  the  Ohio  Company.  “Westward 
the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way”  was  no  slogan  of  the 
people  of  Virginia,  who  were  content  enough  to  raise 
their  tobacco  in  the  tidewater  regions  and  their  food 
products  in  the  up  country  to  be  traded  to  England  and 
to  the  West  Indies.  There  was  land  enough  for  all,  and 
as  far  as  the  ordinary  Virginian  could  see,  enough  for 
so  many  years  to  come  he  did  not  care  to  busy  himself 
calculating  them.  Indeed,  he  had  a  positive  notion  that 
Virginians  had  no  business  fighting  to  enrich  fur  traders 
and  land  speculators. 

Dinwiddle  wanted  war  and  the  British  Government 
developed  visions  of  driving  the  French  from  the  trans- 
Alleghany  region,  but  the  Vriginia  House  of  Burgesses, 
controlled  by  the  tidewater  tobacco-raisers,  needed  fur¬ 
ther  stimuli  to  bestir  itself.  These  came  in  various  fash¬ 
ions  as  the  war  grew  larger.  Braddock’s  defeat  threw 
the  frontier  open,  and  a  war  of  aggrandizement  sudden- 
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ly  became  one  of  defense.  Of  course,  there  was  no  Vir¬ 
ginian  so  mean  he  would  not  defend  himself.  Money  and 
troops  were  voted,  and  as  the  war  continued,  more  sup¬ 
port  was  given.  Especially  was  this  so  during  1758,  the 
year  of  victory. 

Another  stimulus  to  act  was  the  desire  to  score  al¬ 
ways  another  point  against  the  royal  governor.  Money 
would  be  voted,  but  only  in  the  shape  of  paper  money. 
And  thus  was  the  royal  dislike  of  paper  money  beat  down. 
No  inward  desires  for  expansion  caused  Virginians  to 
fight;  only  when  they  thought  outside  dangers  were 
about  to  overwhelm  them  did  they  enter  the  fray. 

These  points  and  others  are  discussed  in  this  book. 
Although  the  title  refers  only  to  Virginia,  yet  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  are 
pursued  almost  as  relentlessly — and  the  pursuit  follows 
principally  through  the  colonial  legislatures,  seeking  to 
establish  their  attitudes  toward  the  support  of  the  war. 
There  is  less  of  the  economic,  social,  and  political  back¬ 
ground  than  one  might  be  led  to  expect  from  the  intro¬ 
ductory  information,  or  from  the  necessity  that  would 
rest  with  anyone  who  announces  that  he  has  set  out  to 
explain  why  the  Virginians  did  as  they  did  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War. 

Mr.  Baker-Crothers  has  well  established  what  he 
sets  forth.  He  has  delved  deeply  into  the  sources  and 
shows  a  thorough  acquaintanceship  with  them.  The  book 
is  attractively  made  up.  E.  M.  C. 

History  of  Okefenokee  Swamp.  By  A.  S.  McQueen 
and  Hamp  Mizell.  (Clinton,  S.  C.:  Press  of  Jacobs 
and  Company.  1926.  191  pp.) 

This  work  is  a  collaboration  between  Mr.  McQueen 
and  Mr.  Mizell,  with  the  former  doing  the  writing  and 
the  latter  furnishing  most  of  the  information.  The  book 
shows  throughout  the  close  acquaintanceship  which  these 
two  men  hold  with  this  remarkable  swamp.  Their  infor- 
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mation  comes  from  lonsr  association  with  the  surround¬ 
ings  they  describe  and  with  the  natives.  Their  explana¬ 
tions  and  descriptions  of  the  various  phenomena  of  na¬ 
ture,  the  habits  of  birds  and  plant  life,  smack  not  only 
of  the  homely  observations  throughout  their  lives  but  of 
the  traditions  of  past  generations.  They  often  show 
their  lack  of  patience  with  the  sophisticated  scientist  and 
all  of  his  ways. 

There  is  no  particular  order  in  the  outlay  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  this  volume.  There  is  some  history,  which 
tells  of  the  early  Indian  inhabitants,  the  Seminoles,  of  the 
later  coming  of  the  white  man,  of  the  foolish  frittering 
away  of  this  great  wonderland  by  the  State  of  Georgia, 
and  of  the  lumber  company  which  cut  out  the  timber  and 
now  with  more  public  spirit  than  is  characteristic  of 
such  organizations  owns  and  controls  the  swamp.  There 
is  also  much  about  the  islands,  “prairies,”  and  lakes  that 
make  up  the  swamp,  also  the  St.  Marys  and  Suwanee 
rivers,  which  rise  in  the  swamp  and  flow  out  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions.  The  authors  tell  us  that  the  swamp  is 
healthful  and  that  the  inhabitants  live  to  ripe  old  ages, 
that  they  belong  mostly  to  the  Hardshell  Baptist  Church 
and  that  they  are  law-abiding  except  for  the  making  of 
some  “moonshine.”  There  is  much  about  the  many  kinds 
of  animals  and  birds  that  live  in  the  swamp,  the  whoop¬ 
ing  crane  and  the  blue  heron,  the  panther  and  the  bear, 
and  all  the  others  great  and  small — including  the  inex¬ 
haustible  supply  of  fish. 

While  this  book  lays  no  claim  to  being  a  learned  work 
giving  the  last  word  on  the  Okefenokee  Swamp,  and 
while  the  printing  and  binding  are  rather  rudely  done, 
yet  all  concerned  with  this  venture  should  be  thanked  for 
their  efforts  to  popularize  this  wonderful  region  to  the 
end  of  having  it  erected  into  a  national  park,  and  they 
deserve  to  succeed.  E.  M.  C. 
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Calhoun  cund  the  South  Carolina  Nullification  Move¬ 
ment.  By  Frederic  Bancroft.  (Baltimore:  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  1928.  Pp.  vi,  199.  $2.00.) 

This  is  an  interesting  little  volume,  well  written  and 
containing  observations  and  conclusions  based  on  schol¬ 
arly  knowledge  and  experience;  but  it  represents  no 
profound  investigation  of  the  documents  that  might  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  Only  the  most  obvious 
sources  are  used,  such  as  Calhoun’s  Works,  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Debates,  compilations  such  as  Ames’  State  Docu¬ 
ments  on  Federal  Relations,  and  secondary  works. 
Newspapers,  periodicals,  pamphlets,  manuscript  collec¬ 
tions  have  not  been  brought  into  play  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  In  fact  Calhoun  does  not  occupy  the  central  posi¬ 
tion  in  many  parts  of  the  work.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a 
good  brief  account  of  the  Nullification  period  and  doc¬ 
trines,  going  over  for  the  most  part  ground  familiar  to 
those  who  know  very  much  about  American  history. 

E.  M.  C. 

James  Lane  Allen,  A  Personal  Note.  By  John  Wilson 
Townsend.  (Louisville,  Ky.:  Courier-Journal  Job  Print¬ 
ing  (Company.  1928.  Pp.  149.) 

Mr.  Townsend  has  here  given  a  most  interesting  in¬ 
sight  into  the  character  and  personality  of  James  Lane 
Allen,  Kentucky’s  greatest  man  of  letters.  The  method 
of  procedure,  as  the  title  suggests,  is  through  the  person¬ 
al  relationship  of  the  author  with  his  subject.  Mr.  Town¬ 
send  includes  a  large  number  of  Allen’s  letters,  and  by 
this  way  leads  one  into  the  very  soul  of  the  great  Ken¬ 
tuckian.  A  brief  clear  account  of  Allen’s  various  writ¬ 
ings  is  developed  through  the  book,  and  at  the  end  an 
excellent  bibliography  of  Allen’s  literary  productions  is 
appended.  The  book  is  both  interesting  in  content  and 
attractive  in  appearance.  E.  M.  C. 
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Medieval  Narrative.  A  Book  of  Translations.  By 
Margaret  Schlauch,  Ph.  D.  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  1928.  Pp.  viii,  456.  82.50.) 

This  book  of  translations  covers  a  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  having  to  do  with  the  Middle  Ages.  Here  are  to  be 
found  in  English  Icelandic  sagas,  (some  for  the  first 
time)  Old  French  romances  and  fables,  the  German  story 
of  Seyfried,  and  other  translations  from  Medieval  Latin 
and  Dutch.  The  subject  matter  is  of  great  interest,  the 
work  is  well  done,  and  the  whole  production  should  be 
of  considerable  value  to  anyone  interested  in  the  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages  or  the  antecedents  of  modem  fiction. 

E.  M.  C. 


